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SEASONS GREETINGS 


And A Happy New Year too— 
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ways to be 
a real 
Santa Claus 
with 
‘ Atigifts 
rom Ansco 






































Cadet® Reflex Camera Ovtfit Latest Ansco camera 
available! Big, bright reflex viewing, fast Anscar lens, 
simplified “color” and “black-and-white” settings. 
Takes 12 exposures on 127 film. Makes color super- 
slides or 344” sq. black-and-white prints. Outfit in- 
cludes camera, flash equipment, flashbulbs and 2 rolls 
of All-Weather Pan. Only $15.95 complete. 








Memar® £/2.8 Camera Outfit 
Memar features brilliantly 
sharp f/2.8 coated lens, rapid 
wi lever, shutter to 1/200 
second. Takes standard 35mm 
loads. Outfit includes flashgun, 
ever-ready case, luggage-tan 
carrying case and a roll of 
Anscochrome® film. All for 
only $59.95. 





Super Memar f£/2.8 Camera Su- 
per Memar f/2.8 has a built-in 
coupled rangefinder-viewfinder 
fully synched Prontor SVS 
shutter to 1/300 second, rapid 
wind lever and the sha t, 
most brilliant lens this side of 
$150! Here’s a connoisseur’s 
camera at only $74.50. 





Famous Ansco A+ Films 
Anscochrome®, Super An- 
scochrome, Ajl - Weather 
Pan and Super Hypan® all 
make perfect gifts for the 
Christmas stocking. Priced 
from $.50 up, you can give 
the film that will be used on 
Christmas morning. Bu 

enough to go around! 
Ansco, Binghamton, New 
York, A Division of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. 
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Cadet Camera Outfit Lowest price, biggest value 
camera outfit ever offered! Foolproof Ansco Cadet 
Camera plus flashgun, flashbulbs, batteries and a 
roll of 127 All-Weather Pan Film. Has all the A+ 
features of the Cadet Reflex Camera, but with 
direct, eye-level finder. Only $10.75 complete. 


Anscofiex® |i Camera Ovtfit 
Brilliant 24%” square reflex 
viewing, built-in close-up lens 
and cloud filter, double expo- 
sure prevention and f/11 
Doublett lens. Outfit contains 
camera, case, flashgun, flash- 
bulbs and 2 rolls of 620 All- 
Weather Pan. Complete outfit 
for only $23.95. 








Color Clipper® Camera Outfit 
All-metal precision camera 
takes twelve exposures 21,” 

uare. Offers a lifetime of fine 
pictures. Camera, flashgun, 
camera case and a roll of 120 
All-Weather Pan film. Com- 
plete only $21.95. 








Lancer® Camera Outfit Never so fine a camera at 
so low a price! f/8 Sconar lens in two speed 
shutter—1/50 and 1/100 second. Focuses to 3 feet, 
double exposure prevention. 12 exposures on 127 
film. Camera, flashgun, flashbulbs and a roll of 
All-Weather Pan film. $19.95 complete 





Universal Hand Viewer Perfec- 
tion in slide viewing for only 
$2.49! Takes all size slides 
from 35mm to 214” square. 
Needs no batteries yet gives 
corner - to - corner sharpness. 
Comes in a variety of colors 
and folds compactly. Here’s a 
gift for everyone. 








Ansco Developing Outfits Outfit 
Number I contains printing 
box, trays, graduate, safelight, 
thermometer, film clips, chem- 
icals and paper plus instruc- 
tion booklet. mly $10.95 
complete. Outfit Number II 
has all of the above plus 
Anscomatic® Developing 
Tank. $15.95 complete. 


WATCH “LARAMIE” AND “LAW OF THE PLAINSMAN” TUESDAYS AND THURSDAYS ON NBC-TV NETWORK 


Here are gifts from Ansco that are sure to solve all your Christ- 
mas gift problems. And remember, every Ansco product is “‘use- 
engineered”’ to give a maximum of satisfaction and service. 


Give Ansco . 
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NEW! GRAPHIC 35 ELECTRIC 


Only 35mm Camera with Built-in Power Drive... 
Automatically Advances Film... Cocks Shutter 
Allows Single or Sequence Exposures 


This new Graflex camera gives the professional photog- 
rapher a whole new concept of 35mm photography. It is 
the first self-contained, battery-powered 35mm designed 
to meet critical standards. Everything is self-contained 
within the camera body—nothing to hang from your neck, 
belt, or stuff in your pocket. 

A powerful electric motor, operated by two penlite bat- 
teries located in the base, is actually built into the film 
take-up spool! 


The Graphic 35 Electric is available with Ysarex f/2.8 or Quinon 
f/1.9 lenses. Prices start at $237.50. Interchangeable wide angle 


and telephoto lenses also available 


See the remarkable power driven Graphic 35 Electric 


your Graflex dealer. Or, write Dept. M-129, Graflex, 
ester 3, N. Y. Makers of the famous Speed Graphics 


SELF-CONTAINED MOTOR DRIVE. 
Powerful electric motor and bat- 
teries are built into the camera. 


METER COUPLED EXPOSURE 
CONTROL. Meter needle visible in 
viewfinder and adjusted by expo- 
sure control dial on camera body. 


An exclusive exposure setting dial is completely re- 
moved from other controls, providing convenient opera- 
tion without disturbing other settings. This feature permits 
exposure settings to be made without removing the camera 
from the eye. Of course, settings may also be made at 
waist-level. All controls are readily accessible whether the 
camera is in or out of its case. Design? Cleanest, smooth- 
est, most desirable you’ve ever seen. 


— ae a oe ] 
| A 
. | GENERAL 
GRAFLEX PRECISION | 
today at COMPANY 
Roch- = - Sa SaaS 


Price is subject to change without notice. 


INTERCHANGEABLE LENSES. (not 
just elements) — Simple bayonet 
mount. Switch in a second to nor- 
mal, wide angle, or telephoto lens. 
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Nestor Barrett, FPSA 
Executive Vice-President 
Guest Columnist 


k 3 Pcitilent 
REPORTS 


Some years ago, after I had con- 
cluded a talk to one of our local camera 
clubs, a lady in the audience rose and 
asked me “How does one learn to think 
about photography?” 

I've long since forgotten how I an- 
swered that braintwister, but I’ve never 
forgotten the incident. 





Rosert |. GotpMAN, APSA 
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Now, let me pose a question for you 
—a member of PSA—to answer. What 
do you think is the purpose or goal of 
an international photographic organiza- 
tion such as we have in the Photo- 
graphic Society of America? 

Miss Margaret Harker, president of 
the Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain has thought about it. At our 
convention in Louisville she pointed out 
to us that her organization and ours 
have two things in common—our love 
for photography and the democratic 
way of life. Is it our purpose to strength- 
en and illuminate our free tradition 
through the common bond of our 
hobby? 

Dr. K. L. Kothary, president of the 
Indian Federation of Photography, has 
thought about it. He said, “Mankind 
has always tried to find the aim of life. 
Religion combined with art is necessary” 
to one who searches for the answer. The 
aim of life is to live in an atmosphere 
of international brotherhood. Our com- 
mon love for photographic art fosters 
this ideal. 

Jacob Deschin, FPSA, the photo- 
graphic columnist of the New York 
Times has thought about it. One of our 
own members, he appears to feel that 
some of us may have decided upon a 
very limited goal indeed. In his col- 
umn of October 18, 1959 he writes: 

2 . the 1959 convention of the 
Photographic Society of America, held 
recently in Louisville, reconfirmed the 
group’s dual aims of being a genial 
union of hobby and fellowship. As it 
enters its twenty-seventh year, the so- 
ciety has apparently made up its mind 
that this is as far as it wants to go.” 

A. Aubrey Bodine, the Baltimore pic- 
torialist, who made a challenging talk 
at our convention has thought about it. 

Why, he asks, has there been a steady 
decline over the years in the number 
of art museums that hold photographic 
exhibitions? Why is there so little, if 
any, real photographic art criticism? 

Mr. Bodine apparently thinks the 
cause of our trouble is a lack of merit 
in much of the subject matter which he 
sees in our pictorial salons. He thinks 
we are not producing as high a level 
of photographic art as we did fifteen 
years ago. 

José Ortiz Exchague, the famed Span- 
ish photographer, whose 80 magnificent 
Fresson prints—representing a lifetime 
of dedicated work—graced our walls in 
Louisville, has thought deeply about 
photographic goals. His camera is a 
sensitive mirror reflecting for all to see 
the hard exigencies of peasant life in 
his homeland. By the use of an almost 
forgotten technique the crude rough 
strength of the Spanish farmer is given 
a shining articulation which is the mark 
of true art. 

(See Barrett, page 53) 
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“*Memories.”"” Photograph on Ilford FP3 Series II 35mm Film. 





This is the new | ILFORD FP3 








for finer grain ...crisper definition! 


ILFORD FP3 has long been the choice of critical professionals when selecting 
a 35mm film of medium speed. 

Now, an entirely new FP3 emulsion is available in 35mm. . . identified as 
Series II on the carton ... to give you the same superb gradation, with 
wider exposure latitude, the same speed rating (ASA 64), plus much finer 
grain and even crisper definition. 

Try exposing this film at twice its speed rating and twice the enlargement 
you have previously used with FP3. 

If you take pride in your 35mm enlargements—and who doesn’t?—IIford 
FP3 Series II is the film you want. If your regular supplier doesn’t have it 
yet, ask him to write us. 


ILFORD ING. 37 WEST 65th STREET, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


IN CANADA: Canadian Distributors for Ilford Limited, London: W. E. Booth Co., Ltd., 12 Mercer St., Toronto 2B 
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Series || 


ILFORD 


Look for “Series IT’ on 
the back of the carton, 





If 
you 
haven’t | 





you haven’t | 
got it! 


Adox film automatically improves 
negative quality—and sharpness of your lens 


Aus professional will tell you—your finished 
print can be no better than your negative. 
And you automatically improve your nega- 
tive’s quality and lens sharpness by using 
the highest possible resolution film. With 
Adox KB-14 film (inherent resolution 150 
lines per mm) your lens attains maximum 
resolution. 


“No grain’, superior image-quality inherent in Adox 
Adox has a fantastically thin film emul- 
sion with smaller, silver halide crystals. 
Therefore, during exposure, there is less 
image distortion (irradiation)... plus a defin- 
itely superior grain quality (acutance). 
Graininess is almost non-existent. 


Prove it to yourself with giant “grainiess’’ enlargements 

The final test of any film is its ability 
to record fine detail; the sharpness of its 
enlargements. We ask only that you put 
Adox to your most exacting tests. See if you 
too don’t agree with the most critical pro- 
fessionals—that Adox is in a class by itself. 


Adox film is available in 35 mm and 120 
sizes with ASA ratings of 20, 40 and 100 at 
FR Franchised Dealers everywhere. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





Another fine product 
sold and guaranteed by 
The FR Corporation 
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National Photog. Soc. Field Trip 


While Hurricane Gracie dawdled fur- 
ther south forty one members and guests 
of the National Photographic Society 
(Wash., D. C.) enjoyed fine weather for 
their field trip Sept. 26-27, roving up and 
down North Carolina’s famed Outer Banks 
from base at Nags Head. 

At sun-up on Saturday the early birds 
were shooting the wind-rippled and shad- 
ow-patterned high dunes and footprints of 
animals and birds along the beach. After 
breakfast the group set out for Cape Hat- 
teras lighthouse, tallest in the U. S. They 
fed and photographed the sea gulls while 
crossing on the Oregon Inlet ferry. At the 
Cape fleecy white clouds provided a spec- 
tacular backdrop for the spiral striped 
bisck and white lighthouse. 

Following picnic lunch by the sea they 
visited the picturesque wreck of the Laura 
A. Barnes, a four-masted schooner sunk in 
1921 with no lives lost. The museum mind- 
ed enjoyed the exhibits at Bodie lighthouse, 
horizontally ringed for variety. Nearing 
base those desiring to snap the dunes by 
evening light were left to trudge the sandy 
wastes. 

In January members are looking toward 
Davis, W. Va. for snow pictures. Myron 
Hendee reporting. 


MSC Members Stereo Travel Show 
on Italy 


Although it was a lot of work to put on 
last year’s “Holiday in Mexico” the results 
made it worth while—so much so that an- 
other show is being made up from stereo 
slides taken by members of the Metropoli- 
tan (N. Y.) Stereo Club, on their vacations 
in Italy. Work is now going on selecting 
and mounting the 170 or so slides, writing 
the script, planning the sequence ( itin- 
erary), taping the background music and 
rehearsing the narrator and timing the 
show, to be called “Invitation to Italy”. 
Louise Jacobson is in charge of the project, 
planned for showing in December. 


Correction: 


In October we listed Edwin E. Katibah, 
Pres. of BCCA, as also being Pres. of Edi- 
son CC. Edward L. McCaffery, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. is currently President of Edison CC. 
We apologize. 


Richmond (Va.) CC Attends 
Museum Show 


In place of their regular club program 
members of the Camera Club of Richmond 
accepted an invitation to attend a sympo- 
sium at the Virginia Museum Theatre on 
Nov. 6. Ivan Dmitri, originator of “Is Pho- 
tography an Art” participated in the sym- 
posium with other authorities in photog- 
raphy and art. Eighty-five photographs, 
deemed works of art by a jury of twelve 
museum curators, and recently displayed 
at the New York Metropolitan Museum of 
Art were displayed at Richmond since Oc- 
tober 12 in an exhibition expanded with 
paintings, sculpture and prints. 
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Editor, O. S. Larsen 
70 Strawberry Hill Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


Slides for Vets from New York CSC 
The N. Y. Color Slide Club have been 


busy collecting a Christmas present of at 
least 1000 slides for the PSA Slides for 
Vets program. There is a continuing need 
for these slides. What about your club? 


Greater Washington Council 


The GWCCC October program at Chevy 
Chase, Md., was the culmination of the 
Council’s Photo Essay Workshop and con- 
sisted of public presentation of five photo 
essays: “Paddle Tips for Family Trips” by 
Una and Edmund Flynn; “Birth of Spring” 
by Virginia and Jack Kenner; “Yusef—Story 
of an Afghan” by Gladys and Jack Mott; 
“South American Vistas” by George 
Mathews and “The Wandering People” by 
Sandra and Blair Thaw. All the five sets 
had taped music and narration and several 
included added sound effects. 

The Workshop will continue during the 
winter under the guidance of Capt. J. L. 
Kenner, USN, APSA, who is also Director 
of PSA’s Color Division Photo Essay Work- 
shop. From the GWCCC Council Bulletin 


Cincinnati (Ohio) Movie Club 


The November program of CMC was 
the yearly concession to the club’s slide 
photographers, a 3-D program by Dr. Fred 
J. Klein, complete with commentary and 
musical background. 

Ezzard Charles, former heavyweight 
boxing champion, a ntaive of Cincinnati, 
is busy making a movie about the Mau 
Mau’s. He has the leading role and the 
film is being made in Cincinnati. Some 
phases of production are being handled by 
professional people, but the camera work, 
sound recordings and dramatic coaching 
is being handled by selected members of 
the CMC. Josephine Brons reporting. 


PSAers in Brief 
Frank Noftsinger, APSA, new E.Z. Di- 


rector, was forced to miss the Louisville 
due to a virus. Frank con- 
valesced in Fla., where he visited with 
Dick Heim at Orlando, Sam Grierson, 
DeBary, and Bernard Acosta, Sarasota. 

Dan Fulmer, APSA, Ohio DR, of Colum- 
bus, is recovering from a heart attack, but 
was forced to miss first PSA convention in 
many years. 

Susan Sherman, APSA, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is the first woman president of the Pictorial 
Photogs. of America in its 33 years of 
existence. 

Vernon L. Kisling, APSA, well known 
Balfimore photog. has moved to Miami, 
Fla. 

Thomas W. Martin, New York City, 
twice President of Metro CC Council, was 
this year’s recipient of the Carl Sanchez, 
Jr. Gold Medal Award, given annually by 
the Council for outstanding work with 
camera clubs in the area. 

Henry C. Miner, Jr., APSA, is a busy 
lecturer in the E.Z. We like the way he 
plugs the advantages of PSA membership 
at every lecture. 
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Is everything interchangeable on the Hasselblad 500 C? 
Yes, everything but the guarantee that comes with the name Hasselblad. 
You can make “snap” changes between four top-quality Zeiss lenses, 
the Planar 2.8/80 mm (standard lens), Distagon 5.6/60 mm, Sonnar 4/150 mm 
and the Sonnar 5.6/250 mm. All have built-in Synchro Compur shutters, 
automatic and manual diaphragm control and movable depth-of-field indicators. 
You can make instant changes between the 21/4” x 2'/4”, 
15/8” x 2'/4" and the 2” x 2” (Superslides) magazines. 
Exchange the standard hood for a magnifying hood or a prism 
sports viewfinder, the standard winding knob against one 
with a built-in exposure meter or a rapid winding crank. 


Write for literature and name of your nearest dealer, who 


will be glad to demonstrate the new universal Hasselblad 500 C. 





Single Lens Refiex 21/4'x 2'/a" 








thisis HASSELBLAD 
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PAILLARD INCORPORATED, 100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N, Y. 
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aperture 
a distinguished quarterly 


Perpetuates such traditions of Camera Work 
as this by Edward Weston 

To photograph a rock, have it look like 
a rock, but be more than a rock... Signif- 
icant presentation . hot interpretation.” 


SINGLE COPIES are available at $3.00 
Subscriptions: $6.00 a year, check or money order 


_><S_ aperture 


72 NORTH UNION STREET + ROCHESTER 7, WN. Y. 


Every Member Get A Member 


¢ two. or five. or ten! 


make PSA the biggest and best 


All You Need Is “Elbow-Room”" 


SOLAR 


Does The Rest 


Requires only 3 sq. ft yet 
delivers the caliber of 
professional enlarge- 
ments that have made 
Solar Americas’ favorite 
Enlarger Buy for over 25 
yeors. 

Free 132 pg. Photo Dark- 
room Equipment Catalog. 


BURKE & JAMES TR 


121 S. Wabash Chicago 4. titinois 
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CENTRAL ZONE 


Friars on the River 


Elsie and George Ives, of Metro Movie 
Club and of River Park, Chicago, present- 
ed a film taken by them on a 10,000 mile 
trip, illustrating the activities of the Fran- 
ciscan missionaries on the great Amazon 
River Basin in Brazil. After a 4,000 mile 
Hight to Belem, Brazil, the Brazilian Air 
Force flew the Ives 900 miles into the 
jungle in a two-motor Beechcraft. On the 
River Cururu they photographed the 
Mundurucu Indians in their native villages 
and the St. Francis Mission. At one time, 
the Mundurucu Indians were the most 
feared tribe in the whole Amazon region. 
Today they still are feared and respected 
by other tribes. From Itaituba, a river town 
on the Tapaijos River, they covered more 
than 1,000 miles in a launch, stopping to 
film activities at more than ten 
settlements. Through the aid of the Fran- 
ciscan Missionaries, the Ives were wel- 
comed in native homes where they shot 
much that has never been filmed before. 


various 


Devil's Tower 


After an annual summer outing in the 
Big Horn Mountains, fifteen members of 
the Mountaineers Club decided to scale 
“Devil's Tower.” This extraordinary ad- 
venture film was narrated by the Chicago 
Mountaineering Club’s leader, “Doc” Stett- 
ner, a former German expert mountain 
climber. The film was shown to members 
and guests on November 18 at Metro 
Movie Club’s meeting. November 17 was 
Metro’s 22nd birthday. The club was 
formed in 1937 when a group of movie- 
makers met at River Park Fieldhouse, drew 
up a constitution, elected officers and a 
board of directors. There were seven per- 
sons present, which made just enough so 
that everyone had an office! Since 1939, 

| Metro has been recognized as one of the 
world’s leading amateur movie clubs. 


The Municipal Photo Club of St. Paul 


This club meets the second and fourth 
Tuesdays, 8 P.M. at the Palace Plaground 
Building, Jefferson and View. On October 

| 27, MCPC enjoyed a “Through-the-Lens 
Tour” color slide set. The Annual Blue- 
berry Pancake Breakfast was celebrated on 
| Saturday, September 27. Thirty-six MPC 
members and guests had their fill of blue- 
berry pancakes, maple syrup, bacon and 
sausage at this annual photoclub festivity. 
Regulars Fred Huber and Herb Gustafson 
did the cooking, ably assisted by V. P. 
Cliff Johnson, who was immediately pres- 
sured into volunteering for the detail when 
he made the mistake, sometime ago, of 
dropping the remark that he was a mess 
sergeant in the Army. PSA’er Harold Haw- 
kins is a mighty happy MPC’er these days 
|—he got two nature acceptances in the 
PSA Salon in Louisville. This was the 
“magic number” that he needed to attain 
his One Star rating in the Nature Divi- 
sion. Harold now has the honor of being 
the first member in MCPC and in St. Paul 
and its suburbs as well, to get this exhi- 
| bition award. Congratulations to Harold 


Editor: Dr. Wm. W. Trbiby 
1265 Union Ave., Memphis 4, Tenn. 


along with another PSA’er, Herb Gustaf- 
son. Herb also holds a One Star rating in 
color slides. Pauline Mueller had three 
pictorial color slides accepted in the Wis- 
consin State Fair Salon; Herb Gustafson 
had two nature slides accepted in the PSA 
show and MCPC’s double-star holder, 
Harold Hawkins had a color slide in the 
PSA salon. 

Sioux Falls Camera Club had an ex- 
change set of black and white prints from 
Sweden at the October meeting. This set 
was accompanied by comments and afford- 
ed a chance to see what some of the top- 
ranking pictorialists of this European coun- 
try like to photograph. 


Movie News from Duncan, Okla. 

Each member will answer roll call dur- 
ing the current month by telling which 
meeting was most helpful to him or her 
during the year. It is hoped (by the pro- 
gram chairman!) that at least one member 
will have been helped by each meeting. 
This information will be of great value 
to the program chairman next year in plan- 
ning the programs for the year. Also, by 
telling which program you found most 
helpful, other members will learn . . . it 
may be a meeting someone missed. 


Blue Island Movie and Slide Club 
will present it’s Club project, January 21, 
1960 through 16 mm. sound and color 
movies taken during the building of the 
Fourth of July float, the construction of 
which took hundreds of man hours and 
eight thousand paper roses, resulting in the 
winning of two trophies. 


Rare Book Reprinted 


Image, the Journal of the George 
Eastman House of Photography, has 
rendered a valuable service to photog- 
raphers in publishing in full in its issue 
for June, 1959, Fox Talbot’s “Pencil of 
Nature,” first comprehensive book on 
the photographic process, illustrated 
with actual photographic prints. The 
original book was published in 1844 in 
a limited edition, with 24 calotype 
prints pasted in. There seems to be 
only 24 copies of the book in existence 
today, two of them owned by Eastman 
House. (We know of only one copy 
which is for sale!) A few of the original 
negatives and a complete set of good 
prints has been found in Lacock Abbey, 
Fox Talbot's home and the reprint is il- 
lustrated from these fresh images. 


PSAers Score In Pop 


The December issue of Popular Pho- 
tography features a special section on 
color printing at home and six of the 
eight artists represented with full-page 
reproductions of their color prints are 
PSAers. They are Harry Baltaxe, Drake 
Delanoy, Eileen Widder, Edwin Lewis, 
Paul Clough and Lynn Fayman. 
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WHY FAMED ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


chooses the enlarger made by 
professionals for professionals! 
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SERIOUS ABOUT 


COLOR ? 


if you want PERFECT COLOR EVERYTIME 
then get the COLOR TEMPERATURE 
METER and FILTER INDICATOR 

the professionals use... 


instantly 
shows... 


* Color temperature 
of light source 
(in rees Kelvin) 


© Filter required 
for correct 
color 


with any type 
of color film. 


Calibrated in “decamired” 
filter scale adopted by leading camera and filter 
manufacturers. Complete with leather eveready 


case and gold-metal $ 3 9° 5 


chain. Sold only through 
Write for literature 


photographic dealers. 
KLING PHOTO CORPORATION 


english edition 


the monthly international magazine for 
photographic art and science. 


‘Camera’ deals with all branches of 
photography and their applications in 
relation to present-day development. 

In its pages the most diverse subjects 

are compared or contrasted on the plane 
of ideas and of facts, of aesthetics and 
of practice. 


has won a place in the specialist press 

as an indispensable review for all 
organisations as well as for all individuals 
interested in the manifold aspects of 
photography as much from the viewpoint 
of creative work and technical methods 

as from that of application and 

utilization. 


Subscription in U.S.A. is $4.50 for 6 mos. 
$8 for 12 mos. May be placed with K. 
Heitz Import Co., 480 Lexington Ave. 
N. Y. 17 or Rayelle Publications, 76 W. 
Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44. Pa. 
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WESTERN ZONE 


Honors for the West 


Many honors were bestowed upon our 
Western members at the convention this 


| year. There were six programs given by 


members from California: George W. 
Cushman, APSA, a MP program; Norman 
R. Brown, APSA, a program on contrast 
control; marine photography by Willis M. 
Basye; Denizens of the Desert by Robert 
L. Leatherman, APSA; Color Expression 
by Olive Benzel; and Nature and the Hand 


| of Man by Charles and Velma Harris. 


Some of the top honors presented each 
year were won by top shooters of the West. 
Maude Pruitt of Seattle won the PSA 
Travel Competition Award, George W. 
Robinson, APSA, of Merced captured the 
Slide Essay Award and Eilene Tansen won 


| the Myrtle Walgreen Award for the best 


in the show and Velma Harris of Merced 
won the Sam Vogan Award for the greatest 
progress during the year in nature slide 
photography. 

The West is also proud of one of its 
members, Nestor Barrett of San Jose, Calif. 
being elected Executive Vice-President. 
Nestor was also honored in becoming a 
Fellow in the Society. See elsewhere in 
the Journal for other A’s and F’s of the 
West. 


Another PSA Meeting 


In November the AR’s, DR’s and mem- 
bers of the Society of the Bay area held a 
special meeting in the Leamington Hotel, 
Oakland. The purpose was to become bet- 
ter acquainted among themselves and to 
share the thoughts and fun that enter into 
the making of good pictures. 

There was a “mixing” period at 6:00 
P.M. and dinner at 7:30. After the splen- 
did meal Dewitt Bishop, APSA, chairman 
of the Honors Committee, spoke on the 
importance of the individual and the op- 
portunity to use talent to build PSA. 
Nestor Barrett,FPSA, our Executive Vice- 
President, spoke of the administrative and 
business affairs of the Society, the work 
that is being done so that photography 
can be enjoyed by many. Then past presi- 
dent Mel Phegley, Hon. PSA, APSA, spoke 
of the highlights of his four years in office 
and what lies ahead for our national 
organization. 

The committee headed by Col. James W. 
Ross included Elmore J. Adams, APSA, 
Edward J. Jacobs, APSA, N. P. Thompson, 
A. Pool, Gertrude Pool, APSA, 
A. Carlson, John Staricco and 
Estelle Marker, APSA. 


PSA Roundup 


Another splendid Roundup took place 
last month at the Statler Hotel, Los An- 
geles, with a large crowd of PSAers at- 


| tending. The programs were tops as usual, 


leading off in the morning with workshops. 

The Color, Nature and Stereo divisions 
gave three top programs, also in the morn- 
ing. In Nature it was a sound motion pic- 


| ture in color showing some of nature’s 


most astounding realities. 
The Motion Picture people are never 
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left out in California and they always comx 
through with a top performance 

Future Roundup meetings will be Jan- 
uary 31, June 12, October 30, all in 1960 


San Francisco Salon Adds Nature 


A news item comes from J. H. Arrieta, 
general chairman of the San Francisco In- 
ternational Exhibition of Photography, that 
they are adding Nature to their color ex- 
hibition for the 1960 Salon. 

Dr. Arrieta also stated that for 1960 they 
will offer criticism to beginners who have 
none of their slides accepted, and if the 
service proves successful, it is planned to 
continue for years to come. 


News from the Northwest 


Seattle Photographic Society has again 
carried off top honors in the national PSA 
travelog competition. Maud Pruitt’s 96- 
slide show taken in five countries of the 
Far East was shown at the Louisville con- 
vention. Last year Vonia Swigart’s show 
was chosen for the same award and shown 
in Philadelphia. 

Film-Pack CC of Vancouver, Washing- 
ton, is inordinately proud of four of its 
nine PSA members, Mrs. Chester Novak, 
Howard Burrell, Harlan Reed and Tom 
O'Toole, each of whom had one or more 
prints hung in the international salon held 
at the state fair in Puyallup. 

Winnie Van Sickle reporting 


A Thought At Christmas Time 


At this time of the year, especially the 
holiday season, we find a better apprecia- 
tion of our many friends old and new, and 
the spirit of Christmas seems to draw us 
closer to the warmth and shining perfec- 
tion of the moment. As quietness subdues 
the fast activities of the year, we round 
out our circle of family and friends, weld- 
ing the weak spots that the year’s neglect 
might have brought. 

We wish to thank the many new friends 
and the many old ones for the thoughtful 
help they have given us in the Western 
News. 

As our immediate family centers around 
the symbol of love and affection, our shin 
ing Christmas lights reveal the fascinating, 
pleasing faces of the Western photographic 
family which were painted so forcibly on 
my memory as I traveled through Hawaii © 
and the West this year. 

The real essence of our travel is to learn 
to know all members of our clubs, Coun- 
cils and PSA. The year 1959 has brought 
us a still greater happiness in finding so 
many new friends on the islands of our 
fiftieth state, Hawaii. Never did we have 
such wonderful hospitality and true friend- 
liness anywhere. Aloha, and a Merry 
Christmas to you wonderful people. 

And so at this season of the year in my 
simple meditation, as I think of my many 
friends, my thoughts turn further to the 
vast circle of faces I have met through 
photography and the Photographic Society 
of America. May we meet you again and 
learn to know you better in our year Nine- 
teen Hundred and Sixty. A. H. 
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She Leits Bows Heritay € / ancompromised image qualdly 


Summicron image quality 
is now available in 3 foca: fengths 


ALL WITH MAXIMUM APERTURE OF f/2 


The remarkable characteristics of the 50mm Summicron f/2 lens are now also available in 35mm and 90mm 
focal lengths. That such image quality could be retained in f/2 lenses—and in 3 focal lengths—is a tribute to 
progress and perseverance. The more you expect from a lens, the greater will be your appreciation of these new 
f/2 Summicrons. All three make full use of newly designed rare earth (lanthanum) elements. Over-all sharpness 
and resolution border on the fantastic. At full aperture, there is not a trace of vignetting, nor any sacrifice in 
image contrast. All three lenses deliver optimum resolution at least one full f/stop faster than lenses of compa- 
rable focal length. The degree of correction is equally noteworthy. More important than specifications, is the use 
to which you can put these Summicrons. To stalk darkness? Of course! But more practically, to gain wider use 
of the high-resolution, fine-grain emulsions—to retain image quality in poor lighting conditions. And with color 
films, the added advantages of Summicron image quality with f/2 speed, opens limitless new opportunities. 
Whether you seek new versatility in a 50, 35, or 90mm lens—or all three—see your franchised Leica dealer. 


50mm Summicron 1/2 280mm Summicron t/2 35mm Summicron t/2 

7 element Gauss-type formula, in features lightweight mount for steadier virtually eliminates wide-angle distortion. 
rigid bayonet mount for the Leica hand-held shooting at slow speeds and Features oversize front and rear elements 
M-3 and M-2 or in collapsible thread built-in telescoping lens hood; 6 ele- to increase “full-aperture” performance, 
mount for previous models, $129; ment Gauss-type formula, in bayonet or and unique finger-tip focus lever; 8 element 
also in dual-range bayonet mount thread mount, $199.50; in short mount Gauss-type formula; focuses down to 2’4”. 
with focusing and parallax compen- for reflex housing, $192 (basic lens can In bayonet (M-2) or thread mount, $174; 
sation from infinity to 19”, $168. be adapted to short mount for dual-use). for Leica M-3 (with RF Attachment), $207. 





i“ 


Other lenses in the Leitz Heritage include: Summarex,Summaron, Summilux, Summarit, Elmar, Hektor and Telyt. 
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Rangefinder-Coupled or Automatic Reflex 
The Finest ‘35°’ You Can Own Is A 
NIKON 


There is sheer delight in the feel of precision—sheer delight in the 
effortless ease with which a truly precision camera handles and 
responds. And you need but one session with a Nikon to know this. 
One trial session with either the rangefinder-coupled SP or the new 
Nikon F automatic reflex will convince you of the new creative 
potential suddenly at your command. 


You will become aware of a new sureness in your approach to 
the picture, a new sense of authority and fluency of expression. 
You will find that you can visualize and anticipate the results with 
certainty and confidence. And in the results, you will find every 
justification, every gratifying reason for having selected the finest. 


If you are contemplating a fine ‘35’, you owe it to yourself to 
investigate the finest. Ask your Nikon dealer to show you the range- 
finder-coupled Nikon SP as well as the new Nikon F automatic 
reflex side by side. Examine them carefully. You will observe in each 


the same meticulous precision, the same uncompromising quality, 
the same incomparable Nikkor optics and the same rugged reliabil- 


ity. And you will discover that there are more advantages in having 
the finest than you had ever imagined. 


The Nikon SP is the only rangefinder-coupled ‘35’ with built-in 
6-lens Viewfinder System. You can use 28, 35, 50, 85, 105 and 
135mm lenses interchangeably —no need for accessory finders. 


The Nikon F is the only fully automatic 35mm reflex with 
instant-return mirror, instant-reopen diaphragm and instant-action 
preview control. They are so completely automatic, so fast and 
smooth, the finder image never blacks out, never dims. 

The Nikon SP with 50mm Nikkor f2 lens is priced at $329.50; 
and with 50mm Nikkor fl.4 lens, $375. The Nikon F Automatic 
Reflex with 50mm Auto-Nikkor f2 lens is priced at $329.50. 

Rangefinder-coupled or automatic reflex... the finest ‘35° you 
can own is a Nikon. 


For further details write to Dept. PS-12 


IPPON 
nOGaKYU 


TORYO 


Nikon Incorporated + 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
In Canada: Anglophoto, Ltd., 880 Champagneur St., Montreal P. Q. 
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Will YOUR Name 
Be On The 
HONOR ROLL? 


You have read Irv Lawres report 
on the real need which exists at 
Headquarters. Removal of build- 
ing violations, better and more 
efficient layout to enhance our 
services to members. If you have 
sent your contribution, your name 
will be on the Honor Roll to be 
No 


contribution is too small, none too 


erected at Headquarters. 
large. If your contribution is $10 
or more you will receive a certif- 
icate expressing the Society's 
gratitude. Neither the certificate 
or the Honor Roll will reveal the 
amount you are contributing, so 
give as you can afford, and you 
can give more than once. Your 
contribution is deductible from 


Tax. 


haven't sent that check, why not 


Federal Income If you 


do it now? 


Headquarters Improvement Fund 


Photographic Society 


of America 


2005 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


CANADIANA 


Nature Photographers Score 


Toronto Guild for Color Photography 
workers did well in the Nature Section of 
the PSA National Convention Salon. Janet 
Goodwin, Russell Gee and Mary Ferguson 
scored the perfect four, Dr. Blanche Bur- 
ton and Mildred Morgan got threesomes, 
including in Mildred’s case, the only nature 
medal. 

Add to this, the fact that three of thos« 
earning PSA honors in Canada were top 
rankers in the nature field. Lew Trapp and 
Dr. Gordon White being elected Fellows, 
and Mary Ferguson an Associate of the 
Society . . . is a reminder of the progress 
made in nature photography in this country 
since Lew Trapp organized Canada’s first 
international nature slide exhibition, To- 
ronto, 1956. 


Honored PSAers 


Net result of this years PSA honors, 
including the three previously mentioned 
and Wallace Galloway, Edmonton's APSA, 
is to bring the number of living Canadian 
Fellows of the Society to 9, and Associates 
to 18. 

Of FPSAers, Ontario has 4, Quebec 3, 
B. C. and Sask. one each. Of Associates, 
Ontario has 11, Quebec 2, Alta. 3, with 1 
each in N. B. and B. C. 

A matter of cordial congratulation, it 
is evident that Canadians are earning their 
fair share of honors in the international 
orbit. 


Brantford, Ont. 


President LaVerne Ilsley, as popular a 
chief executive of Brantford CC, as the 
Club ever had, has found it necessary to 
resign from her third term of office. The 
manufacturing plant where LaVerne and 
husband Bob worked has closed in Brant- 
ford and reopened at Barrie. Both have 
been affected by the change. 

Cec. Barrett, chief officer of the Club 
during previous seasons, has stepped into 
the Presidential breach. 


Moviedom 


Jack Ruddell, Canada’s MPD director, 
has brought four more movie clubs into 
PSA affiliation, Trenton, Oshawa, London 
and Woodstock. Aggressive going! 

He has received particulars of the 
annual Canadian Film Awards, including 
the trophy offered by the Assn. of Motion 
Picture Producers and Labs. These are for 
Canadians only, and there are classes for 


| amateurs and professionals, both in 8 and 


16 m.m. Those who plan entering may ob- 
tain full particulars by writing Can. Film 
Awards, 1762 Carling Ave., Ottawa, Ont. 

Toronto Movie Club, Canada’s oldest of 
its kind, celebrated its 25th anniversary, 
Nov. 12. Present to congratulate the Club 
were its own members, and a sizeable 


list of visitors, including the film trade. 


Toronto Guild for Color Photography 


The Toronto Guild has just published 


nooo ont ot oocooocon ovvvtttvteee | tts 1959 Year Book—The Prism, and this 
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year’s edition, a 74 pager, with multiple 
(over 50) reproductions both in color 
and black and white, explaining and illus- 
trating the Guild’s activities, is another 
prodigious publication, a mass club effort 
of which there is no equal in Canada, nor, 
to the best of my knowledge, elsewhere. 

Prism’s Editorial Committee, Chairman 
Russell J. Gee, and coordinators J. J. Cook, 
Dr. J. Goodwin and L. W. Mitchell, as 
well as many contributors, must be highly 
congratulated on the exemplary quality of 
this, Prism’s third edition. 


Canadian-American Portfolios 


A note comes from Gino Maddalena, 
1262 Place Royale, St. Martin, Que. say- 
ing the Can-Amer Portfolios, after a re- 
organizing period, are starting to roll 
again. There are still vacancies for those 
wishing to join. Write Gino direct. 


Calgary 


Dr. Super’s recorded lecture “Children 
as Photographic Subjects” was well re- 
ceived by Foothills CC. Carl McCormack, 
Edmonton, is again Alberta Regional 
Chairman for CPAC. Third circuit of the 
first PSA-Can-American International Slide 
circuit is underway. Participating Can. 
members include Orville Carter, Sarnia; 
Mel Kennedy, St. Thomas; G. MacLeod 
Ross, Goderich; H. G. Kyle, Paris; Ray 
Ives, Styner; P. K. Braund, Huntsville; 
Charles Everest, Calgary; Earl Bartlett, 
Fort Nelson; Mona Russell, Medicine Hat. 
Ken Cucksey, Chatham, is Circle Secretary. 

Dr. Kothary will lecture to the Calgary 
Color Clubs, January 22. 


Sarnia 


Sarnia Movie Club’s annual banquet had 
anticipated showing the “Top of the Ten 
Best Films for 1958” a PSA program. This, 
however, failed to arrive. Result, frantic 
telephone call to Ken Cucksey, Chatham, 
only 3 hours before banquet time, to fill 
the breach. 

Ken turned up with several Chatham 
members and showed his films of St. Law- 
rence Seaway and the Wake of the Blue- 
nose. This is the neighborly spirit of PSA, 
pinch-hitting at its friendliest. 


Promoting the Camera Hobby 


APSAer Miss Evelyn Andrus, only wo- 
man ever to be President of Toronto CC 
in its 70 year history, this fall has been 
doing an extensive public relations job 
for the photo craft, presenting a slide 
lecture around camera, social, welfare, 
church, home and school, and other clubs 
titled “Have Fun with a Camera.” The 
lecture is designed around the theme of 
photographing the highlights of family life, 
and offered to community clubs of any 
kind, without cost within 75 miles of 
Toronto. It has no commercials. 

Clubs wishing to take advantage of open 
lecture dates, January to April, should 
write Miss Evelyn Andrus, Public Rela- 
tions Dept., Eddie Black’s Camera Stores, 
1424 Yonge St., Toronto. 
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Only 2 Sylvania long-duration FF-33 flash- 
bulbs, fired simultaneously, provided all the 
light for this 28-frame sequence exposure. 


How Sylvania’s new FF-33 long-duration flashbulbs 


provided light for this 28-frame sequence photography 


Mr. Howard Ham- 
mersley, Jr., Photo 
Manager of The 
Roanoke Times and 
The Roanoke World- 
News, reports: ““The 
1.75-second duration 
of the new Sylvania FF-33 flashbulbs 
gave me all the light to take these 
28 frames. Using a Hulcher 70 cam- 
era equipped with 162mm lens, I 
fired at 20 frames per second, shutter 
speed of 1/720 of a second. 


“Two Sylvania FloodFlash FF-33 
lamps, fired in a Graflite gun (three 
cell) and 15-foot extension, furnished 
all the light to expose approximately 
25 feet of 70mm film. 

“Since FF-33 lamps are as easy 
and convenient to use as regular 
flashbulbs, I can see many new in- 
teresting possibilities in using them 
with high-speed sequence as well as 
high-speed motion picture cameras.” 

Whenever and wherever fast ac- 
tion occurs, the Sylvania FloodF lash 


FF-33 lamp helps you get exactly 
the picture you want. This revolu- 
tionary lamp operates on small photo- 
flash ‘‘D” batteries. No bulky power 
cables, remote power sources or high 
heat common with floodlightings. 
Get some today from your regular 
Sylvania supplier. For complete 
specifications on the FF-33, write: 





SYLVANIA PHOTOLAMP SALES 
1740 Broadway 
New York 19, New York 


Be SYLVANIA@ flashbulbs outsell all other brands 


Subsidiary of 


GENERAL TELEPHONE 6 ELECTRONICS 
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PSA 


Reonded Lecture 
PROGRAM 


The Recorded Lecture Program 
offers the following programs for 
your club. Each program consists 
of a set of 2x2 slides and a tape- 
recorded commentary, average 
length, 50 min. 


« 
JUST RELEASED 


30. Transparency Overlays, by 
Aa APSA ERE a +h act 


23. Modern Art and Modern Photography, by 
hn and Amy Walker, APSA's. This man and 
art throuch the aces has 

Today's photography 
with such varied art 
a master and the 
n at the end of 


n Bennett give 


8. Let's Take Nature Pictures, | 


tdoor ndit and 


Chinese 


A EPSA 


16. Pictorial Photography From the 
Viewpoint, by | Ww H F 


For a complete list with full de- 
scription of all RLP Lectures see 
the latest RLP Catalog. 


Orders for Lectures should be 
mailed at least 45 days before the date 
of showing. 

A service charge is made for each 
lecture. For clubs which are members 
of PSA, the service charge is $5, plus 
a deposit of $20 which is returned 
upon request. Your first order should 
be accompanied with a $25 check, to 
cover deposit and service charge. 

Clubs which have not used a lec- 
ture and want to order, or want in- 
formation, or a catalog should write to: 


Mrs 
Oi ig-aiel anes: 
VA" ferelelalell 


Editor: Charles L. Martin 
Route 3, Box 779 
Excelsior, Minn. 


The announcement at the Louisville PSA 
Convention by President Robert Goldman, 
APSA concerning the “Photography in the 
Fine Arts” project received universal ap- 
plause and approval there. The fact that 
your PSA has been selected to represent 
amateur photography in this very important 
project is recognition of the Society’s high 
international standing. 

This recognition of PSA by the able Di- 
rector of this project as “an organization 
which richly deserves its enviable interna- 
tional reputation of leadership” is in recog- 
nition of what has been done by PSA and 
PSAers. 

Is it inconsistent, in view of these recent 
developments, to call for an all out effort 
on the part of PSA members and affiliated 
clubs for better photographic art? Such ef- 
forts can originate at the “grass roots” of 
amateur photography—the Camera Clubs 
and their advanced workers. These ad- 
vanced workers, through their leadership 
in club work should make a maximum effort 
to insure a steady increase in the number 
of amateur photographers who can create 
new, original, and better photographic art. 

It is your obligation to your fellow local 
amateur photographers to see that they have 
every possible advantage to create photo- 
graphic art. A great deal of training can be 
done at the local level. Good techniques can 
be mastered by all. Natural artistic talent 
may be an inherent part of some, others 
find that they had unknown talents after 
they started working in the photographic 
medium. There is some artistic ability in all 
of us. This you should seek out and en- 
courage. 

It is never too late to start! If your photo- 
graphic group does not have a training pro- 
gram for improving quality in photography, 
may we suggest that one be initiated with- 
out delay. 

You will find RLP ready to help with 30 
current slide and tape lectures on subjects 
which tie in directly, well most of them do, 
the others fit any training program and back 
up the instructor who is trying to put over 
the creative message. 

If your club has never used the RLP pro- 
gram you'll find it easy. Any 2x2 projector 
which will handle glass-mounted slides, any 
good tape recorder with 3% speed, a screen 
and a willingness to learn is your part. For 
our part we'll supply the slides and tape, 
the tape with the voice of well-known lead- 
ers in creative photography, the slides with 
their pictures. 

The cost is trivial for the value you get 
If you have never used RLP before, write 
Mrs. Irma Bolt, Woodhull, Illinois, for in- 
formation and a complete catalog of all 
RLP lectures. 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER 


Editor: J. L. Zakany 
V. Carranza 69, Mexico, D.F. 


Latin Americans at Louisville 


CUBA: Antonio Cernuda, PSA & wife 
(y Sra.) he winning the PSA Gold Medal 
with his film “Ten Cents”; the best of 1959: 
(recibiendo él la Medalla de Oro de la PSA 
con su pelicula “Diez Centavos”, la major 
de 1959); & Angel De Moya, HON. PSA, 
FPSA, PSA’s Honorary Repr. in Cuba, who 
sat at the head table of the Honors Banquet. 
(representante honorario de la PSA en Cuba, 
que ocup6 prominente lugar en la mesa de 
honores del banquete.) 

MEXICO: J. L. Zakany & wife & her sister, 
(y Sra. y su hermana), he receiving the 
Associateship diploma at the banquet; also 
appeared on the “Stereo Clinic”, & had 
slides in: “Tops in Stereo”, “Highlights of 
Philadelphia”, “Emde Award Slide Sequence 
Competition, with an HM; 1 accepted in 
each of Color, Nature & Stereo Sections of 
the Intl. Salon; 1 in the judging to select 
the best stereo slide of the year; & the 
Mexican Section of “Around the World with 
PSA”, which included slides by Manuel Car- 
ril'o, PSA, Ing Reinaldo Frese, Enrique 
Segarra, PSA, Antonio Ollé & A. Gonzalez 
Ortega. The Mexican Deleg. gave a party in 
their suite, after the banquet, & Mrs. Zakany 
& her sister dressed in Mexican costumes. 
(recibiendo él en el banquete el diploma que 
lo acredita como Asociado (APSA); figuré 
en el Stereo Clinic; y transparencias suyas 
se incluyeron en los programas: “Los Mejores 
en Estereo”, “Lo Mas Destacado de Phila- 
delphia”, “Concurso Emde de Transparencias 
en Serie”, con M. H.; 1 aceptada en « 
las Secciones de Color, Naturaleza y Estereo 
del Salon Intl; 1 en la seleccién de la mejor 
estereoscopica del ano, que gané J. P. Jensen 
de Chicago; y en la Seccién Mexicana de 
“Alrededor del Mundo con la PSA”, con 
transparencias también de Manuel Carrillo, 
PSA, Ing. Reinaldo Frese, Enrique Segarra, 
PSA, Antonio Ollé y A. Gonzalez Ortega. Los 
Delegados Mexicanos ofrecieron una fiesta, 
con tequila, después del banquete, vistién- 
dose la Sra. Zakany y su hermana con trajes 
de China Poblana y Chiapaneca. Tuvo | 
aceptacién en la Seccién Intl. de Color el) 
Prof. Hector Valdelamar, had 1 acceptance 
in the Intl. Color Exhibit, altho not present. 

URUGUAY: Eduardo Defey, PSA, who 
did not assist had 2 accepts in the Stereo 
Intl. Exhibit. (Tuvo 2 aceptaciones en el 
Salén Intl. de Estereo, sin haber asistido). 


u de 


Cuba 


Antonio Cernuda, PSA. With “Ritmo en 
Transito” has won 5 awards in the Contest 
of “International Amateur Cinematographers 
of England: as the most outstanding film, 
best in 16mm. class, best unrestricted sub- 
jects, best by a member & with the best 
Photography. (Con “Ritmo en Transité gané 
5 premios en el Concurso de los Fotégrafos 
Intls. de Cine de Inglaterra, como la mejor 
del concurso, la mejor en 16mm, la mejor 
en Cat. de sin clasificacién, la mejor por un 
socio y con la mejor técnica fotografica.) 
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there is i 
as other Camera ee the new fully automatic 
| quite like the 2's-square single-lens reflex 


The new Bronica is in a class by itself. Never 


4 —never before in all photographic history — 
~ C Nn — da has so much thought and planning been lav- 


; ished upon the design of a single camera. And 
never has such an effort been crowned with 

greater success. 
The new Bronica is an instrument to excite 


immediate admiration. It is truly the ‘dream’ 
camera, designed with imagination and en- 
dowed with unusually ingenious, automatic 
features that make its use delightfully simple, 
effortlessly smooth and fast. 


INSTANT-RETURN AUTOMATIC MIRROR — 
Retracts for the exposure—then instantly re- 
turns to viewing position. The finder image 
never blacks out. 


INSTANT-REOPEN AUTOMATIC DIA- 
PHRAGM — Wide open for focusing and 
viewing, automatically closes down for the 
exposure — then, instantly reopens to full aper- 
ture. The finder image never dims. 


DEPTH-OF-FIELD PREVIEW BUTTON — Stops 
the lens down for observing depth-of-field, or 
for selecting ‘taking’ aperture on the basis of 
desired depth. Diaphragm instantly reopens 
as button is released. 


THE UNCANNY ‘FILMINDER’ BACK —You 
can interchange film types by interchanging 
backs. The ‘Filminder’ back remembers 
whether or not the film had been advanced, 
and whether or not the shutter had been pre- 
viously wound. No attention need be paid to 
either—the camera and back automatically 
perform the required functions. 


Film protection is also automatic. The back 
cannot be removed from the camera until the 
dark-slide is inserted —and once removed, the 
dark-slide cannot be withdrawn; and when 
the back is attached, the shutter will not 
release unless the dark-slide is completely 


withdrawn. 


The ‘Filminder’ back has an Automatic Film 
Tension System which holds the film taut and 
perfectly flat for the exposure, yet automati- 
cally relaxes for advancing the film. 


NIKKOR LENSES — Acknowledged to be the 
finest in 35mm optics, these superb lenses are 
now available for the 2%-square format as 
standard Bronica equipment, covering focal 
lengths from 50mm wide-angle through 
1000mm super telephoto. 


WIDE-SPEED-RANGE SHUTTER — Focal 
plane shutter of new and original design has 
a range of speeds from 10 seconds to 1/1250th 
with X and FP Synchronization, and a var- 
iable, calibrated self-timer. 


ZENZA BRONICA 
with 75mm NIKKOR f/2.8 Lens $489.50 


For further details, write to Dept. PS-12 


BRONICA 


A DIVISION OF CAPROD LTD, 
111 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
In Canada: 
Anglophoto Ltd., 880 Champagneur St., Montreal, P.Q. 

















DSA ne ws 


Honor Roll To Record 
Aid To Headquarters 


The Headquarters Improvement 
Fund is off to a fine start! The money 
is rolling in each day—$10—$20—$50 
$500 (from more than one 

PS‘Aer ). 

These generous donors are insuring 
the future of PSA and the president and 
Board their 


should be inscribed on an Honor Roll 


and, ves 


enthusiastic 


members feel that names 
to be displayed permanently for all to 
see who visit Headquarters in the years 
to come. (No dollar amounts will ap- 
pear, of course.) The permanent tablet 
will be erected at the conclusion of the 
campaign and will probably be un- 
veiled with appropriate ceremony. 

Join the Honor Roll now! Don’t make 
the president write you again. Send 
your Headquarters Improvement Fund 
check today to PSA, 2005 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Photography in the Fine Arts 


A preliminary plan for cooperation 
between PSA and the Photography in 
the Fine Arts project, aimed at search- 
ing out the best in amateur photog- 
raphy for consideration as fine art, has 
been outlined and is now being pre- 
pared for “trial flights.” 

This announcement was made by Jo- 
seph A. Bernstein, APSA, Vice Chair- 
man of the Photo-Journalism Division, 
who was appointed Chairman of the 
PSA Committee for Cooperation with 
PFA by President Goldman at the con- 
clusion of the Louisville Convention. 

Other members of the committee, as 
of press time, are L. B. Dunnigan, 
APSA, Membership Vice President, 
George J]. Munz, FPSA, Chairman of 
the Pictorial Division, and Charles E. 
Kinsley, FPSA, Secretary of the Society. 

For the time being, the committee 
is being kept small in the interest of 
more efficient functioning, though ad- 
ditional personnel will be enlisted as 
needed, Mr. Bernstein. 

Meanwhile the committee, in col- 
laboration with Ivan Dmitri, founder 
and director of Photography in the 
Fine Arts, is trying to shape things up 
so that amateurs may be well repre- 
sented during selection of pictures for 
the Second Annual PFA show, now 
scheduled for its premier at the Metro- 


said 
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politan Museum of Art in New York 
this next summer. 

The preliminary planning calls for a 
series of trial flights as quickly as they 
can be set up with the hope that a 
satisfactory “pilot operation” can be 
evolved rapidly. 

Because PFA is not a contest, 
is it a salon, the “trial flights” are being 
projected on the same pattern as that 
used by PFA at the national level, ex- 
cept that they will be purely regional 
in scope and they also will have direct 
PSA participation with respect to 
screening pictures for nomination to 
the national jury. 

Arrangements for the first trial flight 
to be made in the New York Area, 
where the committee will be best able 
to supervise and observe the plan, are 
under way, with PSA’s strong area af- 
filiate, the Metropolitan Camera Club 
Council of New York being asked to be 
the Society's operating agency. 

First public test of the general reac- 
tion to the PSA acceptance of the PFA 
invitation, since the convention received 
the news so enthusiastically, came dur- 
ing the recent annual Jamboree of the 
Metropolitan Camera Club Council in 
New York, for which a panel discussion 
of “Photography in the Fine Arts” had 
been scheduled months ago. 

More than 400 amateur photogra- 
phers in attendance heard Ivan Dmitri 
explain the project; A. Hyatt Mayor, 
Curator of Prints at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, talk about photography 
as a fine art, and PSA President Gold- 
man report on PSA’s acceptance of the 
PFA invitation. The discussion ran for 
an hour before the time schedule re- 
quired a halt. 

Most frequently heard comment was 
a complaint: “Why wasn’t this panel 
scheduled for at least two hours, in- 
stead of one?” was the prevailing nature 
of the comment. 


World Good-Will Tour 
Planned By Goldmans 

When the SS _ Bergensfjord leaves 
New York on a round-the-world cruise 
next January 15, among the happy pas- 
sengers will be the new President of 


PSA, Bob Goldman and his wife Edna. 
They will combine a pleasure trip with 
a PSA Good Will Tour visiting PSAers 
and sister societies in the Southern 
Hemisphere. In addition, Mrs. Gold- 
man will be revisiting her home town 
for the first time since she was three 
years old. Johannesburg, South Africa, 
is her birthplace. 

The cruise will take the Goldmans 
through the Panama Canal with stops at 
the Galapagos Islands, Tahiti and the 
Marquesas in the South Seas, thence to 
New Zealand. During the ship’s stop- 
over at Balboa the Preston E. Mintons 
are arranging a meeting of the Diablo 
CC where Bob will speak and the Gold- 
man’s slide show on Hong Kong will 
be shown. 

Mrs. Irene Cooper, APSA, Honorary 
Representative for New Zealand, is ar- 
ranging for a meeting in Auckland 
when the ship stops there, and Fred 
Bowron, APSA, genial PSAer of Christ- 
church, is planning a meeting and din- 
ners of PSAers and PSNZeds to meet 
the Goldmans when they visit the South 
Island. Fred, and his wife Kathleen, 
will be hosts to the presidential party 
during their stay in Christclurch. 

From New Zealand the tour 
tinues to Australia where arrangements 
have been made by the new Hon, Rep.., 
Allen G. Gray for a meeting in Sydney. 
Keast Burke, APSA, of Sydney, has 
planned a tour of local points of in- 
terest and is handling the local arrange- 
ments for the meeting. Tasmania, Mau- 
ritius and Madagascar will be visited 
en route to East, South and West Africa. 

Dr. A. D. Bensusan, FPSA, has ar- 
ranged for the Goldmans to meet PSA- 
ers and members of PSSA in Durban, 
Johannesburg and Capetown. During 
their visit in Joburg they will be guests 
of Dr. Bensusan and his family who 
have made elaborate plans for their en- 
tertainment. The Goldmans have been 
invited to present their sound-slide 
travel talk on Japan at a banquet and 
meeting which is being arranged in 
Joburg by Dr. Bensusan. 

While we have enjoyed meeting our 
Down Under and African friends at our 
conventions, this will be the first time 
the visits have been returned by a PSA 
national officer. The Goldmans expect 
to be back home the middle of April 
with hundreds of new pictures, need- 
less to say. While they are away, of- 
ficial mail should be addressed to them 
in care of Headquarters in Philadelphia. 


con- 


John Hogan Moves 


The man with the mostest . . . most mail, 
most sought after for advice and help, most 
valued critic and judge, John R. Hogan, 
Hon. PSA, FPSA, has folded his Phila- 
delphia tent, put wheels under it and 
headed west like any other young man 
with a yen for adventure. Until he settles 
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PSA Service Awards 
1958 


Service Medals 


Willard Farr ... J. W. Melton 
Jos. L. Simpson . William Woodburn 
Helen Brethauer ... Jose Turu 


Commendation Certificates 


. Irene Moore 
.... Glen Thrush 
. McCurry Camera Stores 


1959 


Service Medals 


Ruth M. Rowe 

. Ralph Mille: 

7 Helen Davis 
Dr. William A. Pollock 
Charlotte B. Smith 

. Ray O'Day 


Joseph Duroux 
Jehn Stick 
Ruth Bauer 


Leo S. Moore 
Vincent L. Stibler 
Walter Davis 
Ernest C. Cart 
Albert Deane 

Jack L. Kenner 


Commendation Certificates 


Ben D. Andrews .. Margaret Getzendaner 








down, your mail can reach him at Laguna 
Beach, California, care of General Delivery. 
We suspect that the Monterey Cliffs and 
the tide pools have exerted too strong a 
a pull on his cameras. Happy hunting. 


Tops Premiers In Philadelphia 

The Tops in Photography Exhibit has 
been assembled by the committee and 
the premier showing of Section I is 
being handled by John J]. Kane for the 
Photographic Guild of Philadelphia dur- 
ing the first half of January. 

Plans are made to exhibit the pic- 
torial, color and nature prints at one of 
the newspaper offices as was done last 
year. The showing of slides is being 
held at The Guild, 3140 Market Street. 
This is the first time for this outstand- 
ing show to be together as a unit. 

Following Philadelphia, the Tops 
show is being scheduled at other near- 
by points, such as York, Pa., Silver 
Spring and Baltimore, Md. Later, it 
will travel to New York State and then 
toward the western part of the country. 

Details regarding the Tops shows 
were published in the October issue of 
the Journal and requests should be 
directed to R. B. Horner, APSA, 2921 
Cassia, Boise, Idaho. 





OFFICIAL BUSINESS 





Board Meeting 


The final meeting of the 1958-59 
Board of Directors was called to order 
by President Phegley at the Louisville 
Annual Convention, 10:00 A.M., Tues- 


DecemBer 1959 


day, October 16, 1959, in the Ship 
Room of the Kentucky Hotel. There 
were 28 present including 3 new board 
members and 3 by invitation. 

After routine approval of minutes 
and financial statements, Publications 
Vice President Stimson, Editor Bennett, 
and Advertising Manager Rocca pre- 
sented problems concerning publica- 
tion of the Journal. Color is being used 
as much as is possible without exceed- 
ing the budget. The Journal needs new 
articles which are not easy to obtain 
from our membership. “How to Do It” 
articles are most popular but require 
extensive illustration which is expensive. 
Obtaining advertising continues to be 
a problem. Mentioning the Journal 
when writing to advertisers helps in re- 
taining advertiser's support. Gratitude 
to Messrs. Stimson, Bennett, and Rocca 
for their efforts was expressed by Presi- 
dent Phegley. 

Resignations of District Representa- 
tives and appointments by President 
Phegley to fill the vacancies were ap- 
proved by the Board. The list follows: 

In California, Claude ]. Brooks has 
replaced Leo S. Moore; New Jersey, 
Marshall M. Thomas for Mrs. Catherine 
DeLanoy (listed in the last Directory 
as Catherine Coursen); Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Alice Igersheimer for Richard C. 
Cartwright; Georgia, Mrs. Marion B. 
Perry replaces Everett W. Saggus; In 
Ohio, Morton Strauss for Mrs. E. H. 
Roper; and in Virginia, Mrs. Doris F. 
Stone replaces Frank Noftsinger, the 
new Eastern Zone Director. 

Treasurer Heller, in reporting on the 
financial situation, stressed the need for 
more new members and for prevention 
of “drop outs” if the society is to re- 
tain a healthy financial status. 

Messrs. Kinsley and Wright reported 
that the P.S.A. Library was being 
moved from Headquarters at Philadel- 
phia to the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology as had been planned for some 
time. 

Regional Conventions for 1960 were 
approved for Wichita, Kansas, June 17- 
19, at Hotel Lassen and for Montreal, 
Quebec, June 24-26, at the Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel. Regionals for Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, June 3-5, and Vic- 
toria B.C., June 10-12, had previously 
been approved. 

The Regional Conventions held in 
1959 at San Antonio, Texas; Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota; Portland, Oregon; and 
Detroit, Michigan netted approximately 
$1250 for the P.S.A. treasury. 

The annual convention at Philadel- 
phia in 1958 broke even on finances. 
Annual conventions for 1960 in Hous- 
ton, 1961 in New York, and 1962 in 
San Francisco are now firmly estab- 
lished. 

Written reports of board members 
were received and approved. 


| If you have a book le 





PROGRAM CHAIRMAN— 


Please, please, please—check your list- 
ing at PSA Headquarters. It has been 
drawn to our attention that several clubs 
have not received notice of NLP tours— 
the only way this situation can be corrected 
is for you to immediately notify PSA 
Headquarters, 2005 Walnut St., Philadel- 
rhia, Pa. of any changes of address, club 
personnel or PSA Club Representatives. 

Drake DeLanoy, APSA 
Chairman, National Lecture Program 





Joe Kennedy explained the drastic 
action of the Color Division in charging 
fees for Color Division Services hereto- 
fcre being given free as mandatory to 
avoid bankruptcy of the Color Division. 

George Munz reported preparation 
of a 35-45 minute slide set and tape 
recording which describes the activities 
of the Pictorial Division, This will be 


Thoughts 


Into 
Silver 


H. Lou Gibson’s thought- 
provoking essay on the art of 
photography as it appeared 
serially in the Journal in 1958. 
Now reprinted in one 

32-page booklet with all the 
original illustrations. 

You'll want one for your 
personal library, you'll find it 
rich in ideas for those with 

a desire to create... 

who want to think 
out their pictures . 
want to think... 


. who 


Journal size, 32 pages, $! per copy, ppd. 
Send your order to 


Photographic Society 
of America 
2005 Walnut St. 
Phila. 3, Penna. 





ARE YOU AN 
UNPUBLISHED AUTHOR? 


th manuscript you 
would like to have published, our editorial 
staff would be glad to consider it. Our pro- 
gram has launched many new writers. Sub- 
mit your work for free evaluation and fur- 


| ther information. We consider all types of 
| material: poetry, fiction, juveniles and text 


books. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Atten: Mr. Eastman 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 
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Journal Awards 
Medals 


Through 1958) 


Ira B. Current 7 
George W. Cushman 
H. Lou Gibson 

P. H. Oelman .... 
Rex Frost ; 
Maurice H. Louis .... 
Alfred C. Schwartz 


os * * * 


Urban M. Allen John R. Hogan 


* * * 


Herbert C. McKay 
Jose Lorenzo Zakany 


John Fish 
Allen Stimson 


* * 


James Archibald A. D. Bensusan 
Erma R. DeWitt A. H. Hilton 
Allen Horvath Jack L. Kenner 
Eugene Kibbe Earl E. Krause 
Herbert A. MacDonough Frank Meister 


- 

Ruth Bauer 
John T. Booz 
Phil Brassine 

Earle W. Brown 
Paul Brundage 
George T. Eaton 
Ollie Fife 

E. Throop Geer 
Grant M. Haist 
Alfred W. Hecht 
Ernie Humphrey 
Edward J. Jacobs 
John R. Kane 
Herbert D. Kynor, Jr. 
Cortland Luce, Jr. 
O. F. Metz 

Charles Perry 

Floyd G. Piper 

Chas. J. Ross 

Ray Shaw 

Philip Solomon 

Allen Stimson 
Winnie Van Sickle 
Jose Lorenzo Zakany 


Albert Bahcall 
Henry W. Barker 
Fred Bond 

Louise K. Broman 
Eugenia Buxton 
Charles F. Dieter 
Eric L. Ergenbright 
Willard H. Farr 
Samuel Grierson 
Walter Hays 

J. Lawrence Hill, Jr. 
E. Ward Hutchinson 
Virginia Jones 
Barton King 
Evelyn M. Letts 
George Merz 
Don Mohler 

A. Lynne Paschal 
Sal Pizzo 

Eric M. Sanford 
R. Robert Smith 
Anders Sten 
Wm. W. Tribby 
Mary K. Wing 








sent out to all new Pictorial Division 
Club Members and to old member clubs 
who request it. 

George Cushman reported on the ex- 
cellent reception of the motion picture 
instruction courses now appearing in 
the Journal and stated that more were 
in the course of production. 

Fred Fix reported that four more 
Camera Club guides were in the mak- 
ing. He stated that Russel A. Triete 
would succeed as Chairman of the 
Cemera Club Committee. 

President Phegley declared the final 
meeting of the 1958-59 Board adjourned 
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and presented the gavel of office to 
President-Elect Robert Goldman. 

O. E. Romig 

Secretary 1957-1959 


Membership Meeting 

The Annual Convention of the Pho- 
tographic Society of America was for- 
mally opened at Louisville, Kentucky, in 
the Flag Room of the Kentucky Hotel, 
Tuesday Evening at 8:00 P.M., Octo- 
ber 6, 1959. 

Dr. T. Norbert Kende, APSA, Gen- 
eral Chairman, delivered a speech of 
welcome. He presented President Mel 
M. Phegley to the audience. President 
Phegley then introduced the officers 
who were on the platform. The Secre- 
tary read from the Society By-Laws the 
requirements for holding a National 
Council Meeting and called for a show 
of hands of National Officers, Division 
Chairmen, Zone Directors, Chairmen of 
Standing Committees, Past Presidents, 
and Honorary Representatives. A count 
revealed that a quorum was present. 
President Phegley then called the meet- 
ing to order and asked the secretaries 
if they had received notice of any busi- 
ness to be transacted. None had been 
received; therefore, President Phegley 
asked if any members of the National 
Council had any business to present. In- 
asmuch as there was none, President 
Phegley declared the meeting of the 
National Council adjourned at 8:30 
P.M. 

He then called the Membership 
Meeting to order and turned the meet- 
ing over to Executive Vice President, 
Charles A. Kinsley, to conduct a Ques- 
tion and Answer Period. 

Dr. E. P. Wightman, of Rochester, 
N.Y., asked for information about the 
PSA Library. Mr. Kinsley stated that 
arrangements had been completed for 
transporting the library to the Rochester 
Institute of Technology for cataloging 
and carding. The movers would call for 
it the week of October 12-17. He ex- 
plained to the membership about Dr. 
Wightman’s excellent work as Chair- 
man of the Library Committee and pub- 
licly thanked him for his service. 

An unidentified member asked how 
it was the society seemed to lose about 
as many members as it gained so that 
there was little net gain in member- 
ship. This was discussed by Mr. Kins- 
ley. Closer contact between District 
and Area Representatives and Camera 
Clubs was suggested so that new mem- 
bers might be persuaded to continue 
as permanent members. An active 
member will likely be a permanent 
member. Therefore, it was suggested 
that prospective members be ap- 
proached by selling PSA services, in 
portfolios, judging circuits, and the like 
in order to get new members to parti- 
cipate in the services. 


Ray O'Day, of Philadelphia, stated 
that many members of PSA-affiliated 
camera clubs understand that they, as 
individuals, are PSA members if the 
club is a member, without their being 
individual members. Every possible ef- 
fort should be made to correct this 
misunderstanding. 

Lowell Miller of Rochester, N.Y., 
suggested that an Area Representative 
should be appointed in every PSA 
camera club. Some members stated that 
this would be impractical where there 
was a large number of very small cam- 
era clubs in a given area although cer- 
tainly it might be advantageous in other 
areas. 

A. J. Sturtevant, of Modesto, Calif., 
raised a question about obtaining PSA 
action to lobby for a change in postal 
laws to allow the shipment via parcel 
post of photographic portfolios under 
the educational rate as is done with 
motion picture film, books, and pam- 
phlets of an educational nature. Wil- 
liam J. Barrett, of Adams, Mass., dis- 
cussed express vs. parcel post shipment 
by Pictorial Division portfolio members 
and urged a detailed examination of 
this situation. 

An unidentified member asked how 
officers of the Society were chosen and 
why members were not allowed to vote 
for these officers. The system of select- 
ing Officers, Zone Directors, and Dis- 
trict Representatives by a Nominating 
Committee was then explained by Mr. 
Kinsley and how 25 members could, if 
they so desired, place a petition candi- 
date in nomination for any office or ten 
(10) members could petition for a Dis- 
trict Representative in which case the 
membership would receive ballots to 
vote but that if no petitions were re- 
ceived, the Nominating Committee's 
slate was declared elected. 

Before adjournment, President Pheg- 
ley determined that six PSA members 
were present from Hawaii, three from 
Mexico, and two from Cuba. 

O. F. Romig, FPSA 
Secretary 


New Stereo Award 


A new and most useful trophy, to 
be awarded annually by the Stereo 
Division, is being given by the David 
White Company, makers of the Stereo 
Realist camera. Platinum-plated, en- 
graved with the winner's name, trimmed 
in hand-tooled leather, the trophy is a 
fully operating Realist camera on a 
special removable display base. This 
Realist Slide-Of-The-Year Award will 
go to the maker of the one stereo slide 
which the judges consider to be most 
outstanding among the winners of PSA 
silver medals, other trophies and medals 
in recognized salons during the judging 
year ending in September of each year. 
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THE SWING /S TO KODAK POLYLURE PAPER 


... because it gives you warmth and richness - with full contrast control in every sheet 
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With one box of PolyLure Paper in your darkroom, 
you're set to print all four conventional contrast 
grades . . . plus three half-grades you can’t even buy. 
You have the warm brown-black image color and 
rich look of Kodak Ektalure Paper...in a new 
variable-contrast-type emulsion that opens exciting 
exhibition possibilities. 

You can print a wide variety of negative contrasts 
...yet your paper supply is complete as long as 
there’s one sheet left in the box... no odd grades 
to go stale . . . no stacks of boxes to shuffle. What’s 
more, you can buy the economical large packages, 


since you need only one box at a time. 

Kodak PolyLure Paper comes in all the usual 
sizes, in the popular “G” surface. Its rich tonal 
warmth stays the same in all contrast ranges. It does 
not change color under forced drying. It tones beau- 
tifully. 

Your Kodak dealer has PolyLure—also its two 
cousins, Kodak Polycontrast and Kodak Polycon- 
trast Rapid Papers—and the Kodak Poly- 
contrast Filter Kit, too. See him now—and 
join the swing to Kodak PolyLure Paper. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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The expert wants a 35mm camera that 
functions easily, precisely. The Kodak 
Signet 80 offers fast “injection” film load- 
ing, fast 50mm //2.8 lens interchangeable 
with 35mm or 90mm lenses, thumb-lever 
advance, built-in meter, many other fea- 
tures. $129.50 


Wives get a simple camera—and good pic- 
tures, too—with the amazing Brownie Star- 
matic Camera. The automatic electric-eye 
control sets the aperture for correct ex- 
posure in sun or shade. For flash indoors 
there’s manual over-ride. Camera, $34.50 
—or complete outfit, as shown, $45.95 


Snapshooters will enjoy the Brownie 
Twin 20 Outfit . . . its versatile twin 
finders for waist-level or eye-level view- 
ing . . . its ultra-compact Kodak Supermite 
Flasholder for new AG-1 bulbs. Uses big- 
negative 620 film. Sets for close-ups, 
groups, scenes. Complete. $16.95 


Astute amateurs know that fully automatic 
control of exposure gives new creative 
freedom. This, plus 35mm precision, fast 
44mm /{/2.8 lens, manual control for flash, 
single-stroke advance, and more, makes 
the Kodak Automatic 35 Camera a per- 
fect gift. $84.50 


Children will be proud of the pictures they 
take with this Brownie Starlet Outfit. The 
dependable Brownie Starlet Camera as- 
sures good results with aim-and-shoot 
ease. The new Kodak Supermite Flasholder 
attaches directly to the camera, uses extra- 
thrifty AG-1 bulbs. Just $10.95 


Your choice of screen brilliance, and 3 dif- 
ferent slide changers . . . in these portable 
projectors. Light, flat and compact. 300- 
watt Kodak 300 Projector—with 36-slide 
Readymatic Changer, $64.50. 500-watt 
Kodak 500 Projector—with Readymatic 
Changer, $74.50 


we | Kodak sug gests : ee 


Give Kodak gifts... let everyone take pictures of holiday fun 


Teenagers get a good start in photography 
with the Kodak Pony II Outfit. The Pony 
Il is a fine 35mm camera .. . built for 
simplicity. EVS cards quickly indicate ex- 
posures. Lens is a fast 44mm /{/3.9. Cam- 
era, flasholder, Kodachrome 135 Film, 
batteries and bulbs. $42.95 


Students want pictures of classmates, 
games, get-togethers. With Brownie Re- 
flex 20 Outfit they shoot indoors or out, 
flash or daylight. Big, bright reflex finder. 
Sets for close-ups, groups, scenes—color 
or black-and-white. Outfit with flasholder, 
bulbs, batteries, films. $22.95 


The most lucky family will get a Kodak 
Cavalcade Projector for Christmas! 
Changes slides automatically—makes you 
a guest at your own slide show! Deluxe 
Model 510 Cavalcade has f/2.8 lens, 300- 
or 500-watt lamp control, 12-foot remote 
cord . . . $159.50. Model 520, $124.50. 


Start your Christmas shopping at your Kodak dealer's and you'll make it the best Christmas ever. 


When writing advertisers, please mention PSA Journal 
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“Give and Take’ Christmas 


Happy family gift idea: a new Kodak movie camera or projector 


Budget movie ovtfit. Shoot sharp color 
movies with the easy-to-use Brownie 
Movie Camera, {/2.3. Show your movies 
three feet wide with the compact Brownie 
8 Movie Projector. Both yours in the 
Brownie 8 Movie Outfit (with a 200-foot 
movie reel and can) for only $78.25 


Automatic exposure control—at a Brownie- 
low price. Electric eye in the new Brownie 
Automatic Movie Camera, {/2.3, sets lens 
to the light. Meter adjusts for film indexes 
from 5 to 40. Footage meter resets auto- 
matically. Multi-frame finder for wide- 
angle, telephoto converter lenses. $74.50 


Luxury gift of a lifetime—a 16mm Cine- 
Kodak K-100 Turret Camera. Mounts any 
three of seven Ektar Lenses with match- 
ing viewfinders. Single winding runs 40 
feet of film. Filming speeds from 16 to 64 
frames a second plus single frame. With 
25mm f/1.9 Ektar Lens, $337 


New, improved Brownie projector. The 
Brownie 500 Movie Projector has a new 
high-lumen lamp for extra-bright screen- 
ings. And it accepts 400-foot reels for 
half-hour shows, too. Single knob con- 
trols forward projection, “stills,” reverse 
action, power rewind. $79.50 


Outstanding Kodak Cine value. This is the 
Kodak Cine Scopemeter Camera, Turret 
{/1.9, for $99.50. Meter has pointer 
visible in the viewfinder. Turn dial to 
position pointer and your exposure is 
right. Built-in Skylight and Type A Fil- 
ters. Telescopic viewfinder, 3-lens range. 


For the finest in 16mm home entertainment—a 
Kodak Pageant Sound Projector, Model 
8K5. Features 750-watt lamp and 2-inch 
{/1.6 lens. Powerful 8-watt amplifier and 
baffled 9-inch oval speaker provide clear 
playback of optical sound tracks. Easy to 
set up and thread. Only $429 


Prices are list and subject to change without notice 


Three movie cameras in one. The Brownie 
Movie Camera, Turret f/1.9, takes tele- 
photo, wide-angle, and standard movie 
shots. No extra lenses te buy or attach. 
Multi-frame finder shows which view is 
best for any shot. And all lenses shoot as 
fast as {/1.9. $67.50 


Fully automatic 8mm projector. New Kodak 
Cine Showtime Projector threads itself 
onto the take-up reel, starts the show 
automatically. Screens brilliant movies up 
to five feet wide. Controls for forward 
and reverse projection, “stills,” power 
rewind. $137.50 


Make your own 16mm sound movies with a 
Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector, 
Magnetic-Optical, Model MK4. Re- 
cords voice, music, special 

effects on a magnetic sound 

track on your film. Record 

new sound track any time. 

$850 in a single case. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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when we started out times for study and fraternizing.—lIn 


spite of the mirror some had 


My Old Ken to crowd close to get the real dope—Meeting rooms packed and 
id trees and very session well attended. All pix by Ruby Knabe. 


Dens betweer 


Schwartz. Ivan Gennette, Ralph Miller, Mrs. Gennette and Len 
erman in a relaxing mo >d.—Margaret Phegley takes a bow at 

e banauet.—Pres. Phegley and Pres. Harker of the Royal Phot 
sraphic Society of Great Britain—Luncheon of members of the 


Royal in honor of Miss Harker, Pix by Stibler. 
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“Credit Card” That Pays Cash! 


By L. B. Dunnigan, APSA 
Membership Vice President 


Something or other is always “the rage” in America, 
land of fads and fancy. 

One day it may be high-button shoes, another time 
goldfish-swallowing, still another time will see minia- 
ture foreign cars or Elvis enthroned. 

Necessity of the moment is the credit card. There 
are credit cards for restaurant meals, cards for travel, 
cards for phone calls or gasoline, cards that cost so 
much a year, cards that cost nothing, cards that return 
in cash a premium for the “credit” holder who uses 
the card but pays cash. 

It takes some doing to come up with a new kind of 
credit card these days, what with just about every- 
thing covered by the hundreds that pack the average 
gent’s wallet. 

But PSA has done it. A brand new credit card, that 
is. And this one’s the best of the lot. It not only 
represents credit, it pays the tab itself! You haven't 
got a credit card in your pocket now that will turn 
that trick. 

Interested? You should be, because you'll never 
come across a chance like this again. So here’s how 
it works: 

Every time you sponsor a new member for PSA 
you receive an acknowledgement card from Head- 
quarters on which is printed the new member's name, 
address and division affiliation, which you should 
check for error. 

Beginning January 1, 1960 these acknowledgement 
cards will become credit cards. Each will represent 
a $1 credit toward your next PSA dues. 

How do you like them apples, as we used to say 
in our vounger days. If you can find a better credit- 
card system anywhere in the world than this one, 
you've got connections, brother. 

These cards of course will not be transferable and 
will be of value only against your PSA dues. But 
there's no limit to the number you can chalk up to 
your credit. Why, man, you can pay yourself up for 
life in the world’s greatest photographic society if 
you'll just work at it. 

Decision to share the organization’s income, just 
like the big companies are doing these days with 
their union employes, was made by the PSA Board 
of Directors during the Louisville Convention. 

The Credit Plan will be part of a big new member- 
ship effort planned to put PSA on the solid footing 
necessary to meet steadily rising costs, and to bring 
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our treasury to a place where more and better activi- 
ties, services, publications and other benefits will be 
available. These things cost money, and PSA presently 
is at the awkward point of being so large the costs 
are terrific but not large enough to have a fluid work- 
ing capital for broadening its horizons. 

Other phases of this overall membership effort will 
be explained next month on the “President Reports” 
page of the Journal. Be sure to read it. That part will 
concern you, too, 

Meanwhile, here are the “rules” of the Credit Plan: 

Each new membership will result in a $1 credit 
that can be used by the sponsor in paying his own 
dues. 

The “credit cards” must be kept by the sponsor and 
turned in by him at the time he pays his dues, together 
with the necessary difference in cash. 

There is no limit to the number of $1 credits that 
can be accumulated by a sponsor, and they can be 


applied against any future dues if turned in before 


December 31, 1962, three years from now. 

Present Board approval for credits extends to new 
members admitted through December 31, 1961, two 
vears from now. 

Foreign memberships are not eligible for credits, 
and family memberships will count as one credit of $1. 
There will be no extra credit for the number of extra 
division affiliations on the part of the new member. 

A new member is one who has not been a member 
of PSA for at least a full year preceding his member- 
ship that results in a sponsor credit. 

The credit can be used only against the dues of an 
individual sponsor and are not transferable from that 
original sponsor. (But there's nothing to prevent a 
civic-minded club member from turning over to his 
club the actual dollars he saves through the Credit 
Plan, for use by his club in meeting its own dues, if 
he desires. The credits themselves, however, must be 
used by him against his own dues only.) 

So there you have it. There’s the way you can make 
your wonderful PSA membership cost you little or 
nothing. There’s your answer to those budget prob- 
lems. There’s the way to bring pleasure to the lives 
of other photographers while bringing relief to your 
own pocketbook. 

So get out and start moving lining up new members. 
You can read the rest of the Journal when you get 


back. 





“Every great idea sounds like nonsense when first propounded.” 


Whitehead 


When Photography Is Not Art 


A dialogue about what should have been a dialogue, 


but wasn’t. An idea which can’t be but could be. 


A proposal that sounds as remote as Mars, but 


for which the tools are here today. 


By Eugene Kibbe, APSA 


B: What did you think of the show? 

A: The show or the pictures? I didn’t think much 
of the showing and I really didn’t get to view the 
pictures. Very frustrating. I kept asking myself—Could 
this be art? 

B: Sure it’s art. That's been settled long ago. | 
thought there were some damn good slides. You've had 
a lot of experience judging and so forth and must have 
formed some impression of the show. 

A: Barely an impression. No decent sequence, no 
order, no time. I'm practically dizzy. Things moved 
too fast. I thought I saw some lovely stuff but it was 
gone before I really had a chance to absorb it. The 
trouble with slide shows is that they are not presented 
effectively. What is art anyway? A _ masterpiece 
wouldn't have a chance in that kind of a situation. 

B: What do you want to do—pore over every pore 
in a portrait? 

A: A good pun but that’s not the point. Let me re- 
count something that will exemplify what I mean. 
Not long ago I had the wonderful experience of ex- 
periencing art right here in this same building. The 
occasion was the viewing of a one man show of Juan 
Gris, the Cubist painter. I had seen reproductions of 
his work before and was favorably impressed. As you 
know, I'm not very keen about most “modern art.” 
Ninety plus percent of it is junk. Ninety plus percent 
of that termed art now, in the past, or I daresay the 
future is, was or will be junk. I'm interested in the 
minus ten percent worth bothering with. To go back 
to Gris—it was a terrific experience. It isn't only that 
his work is great, but what a presentation. One large 
room was filled with his best work. You could walk 
around from painting to painting, or stand in the 
middle of the room and spin on your heels or just sit 
down and revel in any one or half a dozen of his 
works. It’s exciting just to tell you about it. But I'm 
getting slightly ahead of myself. Before you entered 
that room you leisurely wandered through an ante- 
room and a corridor with Cubist paintings by other 
artists as well as some of the sketches and early works 
of Gris himself. The large room was the piece de 
resistance. You were prepared for it and were left 
alone to experience it. 


B: What you're saying is that a one man show is 
more satisfying than a jury show. 

A: That's true, but that’s not all. I like Gris. He 
carried his way of communication to the ultimate. His 
composition is impeccable, his color arrangement is 
breath-taking. But you know that I am a photographer. 
I've seen photographs that have made me want to cry 
—cry in joy or cry in sorrow, I have a book of Paul 
Strand. Reproductions, yes, but better than most orig- 
inals. I look at it frequently, like listening to a favorite 
musical composition again and again. Every time it 
gives something more to me and I give more of myself 
to it. In esthetics they call this funding. It's what 
makes, what is art. Dewey called it “Art As Experi- 
ence” but I like that most apt expression “the timeless 
dialogue.” This dialogue between the art object and 
the receptive man is Art itself, and it can become 
richer and more rewarding with each new reacquain- 
tance. The art object lying in an attic or rotting in a 
tropical hut is not art. It might not become art when 
hung on a museum wall or flashed on a beaded screen. 
Likewise a man is not a part of Art unless he receives 
and gives’ with his heart and mind. It is when these 
two things get together—the art object and the sen- 
sitive, sensitized man—that art takes place. My wife 
paints. I've seen her stand in tears in front of a Rem- 
brandt self portrait. This is Art. 

B: This is all very well but bring this back to the 
color slide shows. 

A: O. K. I've been a judge at slide shows. It’s rea- 
sonably easy to sort out the wheat from the chaff. 
Even here I only get a nodding acquaintance with 
the pictures. Perhaps the mechanics of the thing make 
anything more impossible. Even so I can go back and 
ask for a second or perhaps a third look. The poor 
fellow at a color show sees all of the projected slides 
for a few seconds only. Furthermore he will probably 
never get the chance to see any one of them again. 
What about funding here. What about the “timeless 
dialogue.” If I'm seriously interested I can go to a 
museum and have a picture taken out of storage for 
study. I can look at a Paul Strand photograph, a Franz 
Hals painting or a Michaelangelo sculpture as many 
times as I can arrange to view them. Their assessment 
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as art objects depends on what I and thousands of 
others like me think and say about them down through 
time. In contrast, five seconds once before the pro- 
jection of a color slide will not determine anything. 

B: How about movies? Here we have a projected 
fleeting image and it’s considered an art form. 

A: The pictorial images may sometimes be of short 
duration but they are a part of the whole. Here we 
have continuity. The story, the picture, the drama may 
last two hours. You wouldn't freeze one moment out 
of a play, a snapshot, and say this is it. Besides you 
can stay for the second show or go back again. I 
heard of one person seeing the same motion picture 
fourteen successive times. 

B: What do you think about print shows, black and 
white or color photographs? 

A: Fine. I can ignore what I please and spend as 
much time as I wish with any one picture. I can also 
return to it as often as I like. 

B: I think I see what you mean. I've felt the same 
way at times but I didn’t quite articulate it. What's to 
be done? 

A: Well, I'm not putting on slide shows, I'm not a 
museum director. I'm not even a frequent exhibitor 
and now I seldom view slide shows, the last named 
being too painful an experience—or, I should say, lack 
of an experience. 

B: No ideas? 

A: Yes. First of all I think that the matter of view- 
ing slides should be considered in the light of the 
optimum quality image. Viewed by transmitted light 
I think the image is esthetically more satisfying than 
that reflected from a screen. Secondly a constant sus- 
tained image must be provided in a reasonable size 
for viewing. A variation in size to fit the requirements 





of the subject would be a great advance. Can't you 
imagine going around a room and viewing transparen- 
cies by transmitted light in suitable sizes. I know | 
could have the thrilling Juan Gris experience again in 
a situation like that. Color slides could become im- 
portant in the world of Art. 

B: How are you going to do this with present pro- 
jectors? 

A: Forget present projectors. Think about an ampli- 
fication of the slide viewer. Manufacturing ingenuity 
could be turned in this direction rather than the 
making of push-button projectors. For museum use 
simple low power back projectors or magnified images 
in a darkened room would help. It must be worked 
out. This problem is the most important one confront- 
ing this medium. 

B: Why not make large transparencies to begin 
with—or, for that matter, color prints? 

A: That’s the obvious solution and a good one. 
However, there are great advantages in using the small 
camera. Some images are almost impossible to record 
with a large camera. Some of these tiny color images 
are part of the minus ten percent of art worth bother- 
ing about. We'll have to find a way to see and live with 
them. 

B: I'm not ready to give away my thirty-five mil- 
limeter camera. 

A: Neither am I. I get a great amount of satisfaction 
out of using it. It helps my seeing. I hope we will find 
a way, figuratively speaking, of hanging these pictures 
on the wall, so that we will have the “timeless di- 
alogue” to make it possible for some of these pictures 
to take their place as serious and important works of 
art. 





Eprror’s Notes: As I read this manuscript my mind went 
back to the hassle of several years ago about whether all 
color photographers were just snapshooters, and then I 
thought of the slides in this year’s PSA Salon. If any die- 
hard monochromist who saw that show is still unconvinced 
all I can say is he should have watched it with his eyes 
open. And then I thought of the rapidity with which it 
was necessary to crank the large number of slides through. 
I would have liked to linger over many as Kibbe says 
above. 

I also thought of a facetious answer to this radical sug- 
gestion. Must be the pixie in me. If color salon fees are 
raised to $5 for four slides that automatically solves two 
problems, paying for the projection viewers for wall hang- 
ing, and giving the judges ample time to consider the 
twenty or so entries. 

Now to get serious. 

As radical as this suggestion may seem, the tools for 
putting it into effect are here today in part. With the 
growth in the use of color negative film, even in 35mm, 
more and more salon entries will be prints rather than 
reversal transparencies, and we mean prints on 35mm film. 
This has the advantage that the single original of a salon 
slide is not tied up for several months in a single salon, 
but that duplicate prints may be entered in several salons 
simultaneously. 

If we visualize a hanging transparency exhibition as 
Mr. Kibbe suggests, it is evident that space requirements 
would dictate a smaller number of acceptances, more 


critical final selection and for that reason a higher quality 
of acceptance. The 2 x 2 slides would be an ideal form of 
entry for the facility of judging. With negatives available, 
the making of the larger display transparencies would pre- 
sent no technical problem. 

The viewing devices could be simple light boxes, or 
even light panels, illuminated by fluorescent tubing to 
minimize heating problems. The original transparency 
would not be subjected to high projection heat for hours 
and days, and if the large print film should fade enough 
to be detected after thousands of hours of exposure to 
light, new enlargements could be made. 

The mechanics of handling such an exhibition can be 
worked out simply. The exhibitor would submit his sam- 
ples in 35mm for judging. His entry form would state 
what sizes of enlarged film transparencies he had available 
for submission upon notification of acceptance. Like any 
art show they could be of various sizes, and a properly 
printed 5 x 7 of a really good picture could be displayed 
to carry as much interest as a 16 x 20 giant. The pace of 
judging would be more leisurely, and perhaps better be- 
cause of that, the hanging committee would have real meat 
to work with in planning an effective display and the 
viewers would probably lose their last inhibitions about 
accepting photography as a fine art. 

As Mr. Kibbe said in his letter submitting this article: 
“The proposals in this article may seem pretty far out. So 
did sending a man to the Moon just a few years ago.”--db 








Is Your Club Getting It’s Share? 


A good tale is worth repeating, and this 

one ran five years ago. We've brought it up 
to date here and there, even added a few 
things which have developed with experience 





in using the plan. Try it. 


To get the most out of its membership in PSA your 
club should have its own PSA Representative. We've 
done it in the Brooklyn Camera Club and we know! 
You need someone who will become familiar with the 
advantages and services on tap for your club, and also 
for the club members who are also PSA members. He 
should not be saddled with other PSA duties. In other 
words, a specialist. The extent of the expanded PSA 
services require it. 

Secretaries and Presidents are usually engaged in 
their normal duties. They may be unable to keep 
abreast of the scope and variety of all the benefits 
available, or to find the necessary time to provide the 
club with the complete employment and enjoyment 
of our facilities. Even the program director has his 
hands full at the local level. 

Brooklyn Camera Club appointed Stanley Vlattas 
to be its “PSA Representative”. He gave us a manifold 
return on our investment in dues, before he had time 
to merely scratch the surface. We have since heard 
that Teaneck CC had George Munz doing the same 
thing for them. Every club should follow suit. 

Our PSA Rep familiarizes the club with the various 
features, services, contests, personal and recorded lec- 
tures, print, slide and motion picture showings, ex- 
hibits and instruction sets, judging services, book, film 
and library services and other specialties offered by 
the Divisions with which our club is affiliated. 

He cooperates with our officers, and the Chairmen 
of Print, Slide and Program Committees, integrating 
PSA offerings with our club’s activities, meanwhile 
relieving these otherwise busy people by scheduling, 
receiving and returning the material. He combs PSA 
Journal and the Camera Club and Division Bulletins 
for items of special interest to our members and to the 
Editor of our Darkroom Dodger. He is a source of in- 
formation to individuals who want to know about 
PSA individual memberships and acts as sponsor for 
their applications when the opportunity arises. He 
also advises them of the various services available to 
them as individual members which are not available 
to the club as a whole. 

He is an important link in the line of communication 
between PSA, its District Representatives and the club. 
He receives the club copy of the Journal and sees that 
it is distributed or circulated among club members 
who are not PSA members. 


Our experience dictates a few suggestions: 

(a) Don’t wait until your next election. Select a 
PSA Representative at your very next business meet- 
ing. 

(b) Don’t seek a new Representative at each elec- 
tion. Try to persuade him or her to continue in office 
to benefit from the accumulated experience and know- 
how. 

(c) Don’t burden your PSA Rep with other duties 
which may interfere with full PSA service to the club. 

(d) Send the name of the Rep to PSA Headquarters 
so all Club Mail can be sent to him. 

(e) Determine all the PSA Divisions with which 
your club is affiliated and dig up the Service Bulletins 
of each Division for him. If they are lost, write the 
Secretary of each of the Divisions for a copy. The 
Services Directory in the Journal lists the names of the 
people who conduct the services but to find out what 
the service offers, see the Bulletins. Also make sure he 
has a copy of the latest PSA Membership Directory or 
order one from Headquarters ($1). This will give him 
all the addresses he needs. 

If your club hasn't been getting much out of its PSA 
membership, perhaps you would like to try what the 
Androscoggin CC in Lewiston-Auburn, Maine did one 
winter. Before you do it, though, give your Rep a 
chance to find out about the services you are now 
using (if any) and the ones you could use. 

As reported by Nellie Nicholson, Chairman of the 
PSA Night, this is what Androscoggin did for its mem- 
bers. 

A committee of eight studied the PSA-club relations 
to find out what benefits the club was deriving. They 
consulted individual members who had participated. 
They arranged a two-hour tape-recorded program. 
They prepared publicity for newspaper and radio use, 
sent invitations to all Maine clubs and PSA individual 
members. 

The program was divided into four parts: 

1. What PSA has to offer you. In this part of the 
program they told the audience what PSA is, how it 
functions, and how it can be of help to all photog- 
raphers through the services it offers. 

2. National Club Competitions. Here they used the 
30 slides entered by Androscoggin in the National Club 
Slide Competition, projecting them and giving the 
ratings and the comments of the judges. 
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3. Competitions for individual members. In this sec- 
tion the work of individual club PSA members in 
national and international competitions was shown. 

4. Conventions. Reports of a Town Meeting and the 
latest convention illustrated with slides and 
movies made by club members who attended. This 
caused folks to realize the fun they miss when they 
pass up a PSA convention or meeting. 

Copies of PSA literature and the Journal were on 
display and available for inspection by the guests. The 
refreshment committee had prepared cakes with PSA 
lettered on the icing. 

In closing her report Miss Nicholson sums it up 
neatly: 

“Publicity brought out a good-sized crowd in spite 
of a bad storm which made driving hazardous. It is 
our belief that people went away from our meeting 
with a better understanding of the benefits to be de- 
rived from association with this organization, and, as is 
always the case, those who worked the hardest to make 
this meeting possible got the most out of it.” 

We could cite many other examples of clubs using 
PSA and Division services. The idea sponsored by the 
original printing of this suggestion caught on and 
many clubs adopted it. The results stem from the 
simple fact that one person, free of other club duties, 
can concentrate on seeing that the club benefits from 
intensive participation in PSA program aids, competi- 
tions and services. Since he is already a PSA member 
there is no reason for him to “squirrel” the club’s copy 
of the Journal as one of the emoluments of office, he 
has his own copy for personal use. He is aware of 
changes, new services, new activities and can bring 
them to the attention of the proper club officer. 

Holding a non-political office, his continuous tenure 
bridges the annual hiatus when officers change and 
someone forgets to notify PSA Headquarters of the 
change, the Journal and other PSA mail continuing to 
go to the old secretary or president. By having a Club 
Rep who doesn't change there is no time or information 
lost. 


were 


If the club has many exhibitors, or potential ex- 
hibitors, the Club Rep can remove the page of salon 
notices from the Journal and post it at each meeting, 
unless the club has permanent quarters. In this way 
there is a constant reminder of new salons, closing 
dates, ete. 

Many good program ideas are found in the Zone 
News columns of the Journal and the Rep can keep 
watch of these and make sure the Program Director 
sees all the good ones. When the club has a new pro- 
gram idea he can see that the Zone Editor gets a story 
about it, gaining publicity for the club and points 
towards a Journal Award for himself. 

He will know who is the nearest Area Representa- 
tive of PSA from the Directory and from changes an- 
nounced in the Journal. He will know who is the 
current District Rep. From either of them he can 
always get a fill-in on information about PSA. Since 
he will be listed in the Directory as receiving the 
club’s mail, he may also get occasional phone calls 
from visiting PSAers who want to visit the club and 
thus enlarge his circle of PSA friends. 

It is important, but not essential, that he be a PSA 
member. The club will receive greater value if he is, 
and it won't take him as long to learn the simple facts 
about the job since he (or she) will be familiar with 
most of the basic information and will know that the 
Area Rep is a quick source of the rest. 

There is only one thing he should not be! He should 
not be elected a “delegate” to PSA conventions. As 
the farmer said, there ain't no such animal. PSA Town 
Meetings and conventions are open to all, so his job 
is simply to keep you posted about them, where and 
when. 

We must give credit to Al Schwartz, FPSA, for the 
original idea and the original article which appeared 
in the October, 1954 Journal. This man of many PSA 
jobs has served on the Camera Club Committee and 
knows that the idea has worked for many clubs. If 
your club isn’t using it, make sure the officers read 
this and give it consideration. Your club will benefit 


Photography Versus Nature 


By Burdette E. White, APSA 


It is unfortunate that photography, with its tremen- 
dous potential to assist in the dissemination of natural 
history knowledge and its contribution toward secur- 
ing improved consideration and appreciation of wild- 
life generally, is developing tendencies among exhibi- 
tors highly detrimental to our native animals. With the 
premium attached to acceptances in the photographic 
salons motivating “interest” in natural history, we are 
witnessing an ever-increasing fraternity whose treat- 


ment of the creatures they exploit is careless at best; 
frequently heartless and cruel in the extreme. 

The practice of robbing birds’ nests to obtain picture 
material is certainly regrettable—if the welfare of our 
feathered friends is worthy of any consideration at all. 
Even the most devoted and experienced “foster par- 
ents” readily agree there is no substitute for the feed- 
ing and care available under natural conditions. Ob- 
viously then, the health of a developing fledging is 
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Innocence Personified! 


Contented (Momentarily)! 


Trespassers Beware! 


The young badger here was about Ihe baby demanded—and we mear Peering smugly from one of the 
three weeks old. It had been in the absolutely demanded—feeding at two- many burrows she has excavated in the 
Whites possession about a week after hour intervals through the night. It was Whites’ backyard flower garden, the 
having been rescued when the balance over a month before the Whites had mature badger i living testimony of 


an uninterrupted the considerate treatment such orphan 


f the tamily met with an accident. It anything resembling 
was another week before the little fe eep. Here, Violet White administers enjoy when destiny directs them inte 
w's eyes began to open. the pablum and formula. the influence of nature lover 


safer in the “hands” of its intended parents. And 
anyone who has observed the devotion and affection 
of parent birds for their young during the rearing 
cycle, can appreciate the anguish suffered by parents 
of “birdnapped” offspring. These considerations also 
apply to other higher animals whose nature it is to 
care for and feed their young during this stage. 

A truly reprehensible practice of some photogra- 
phers who keep wild animals is that of confining the 
creatures in such limited containers that necessary 
exercise and healthful excrement of body wastes is not 
possible. This, together with failure to provide an 
adequate diet for captives, constitutes probably the 
greatest cruelty to which wildlife can be exposed. 
Surely, the hunter’s gun would be more merciful! 

Some techniques used to quiet animals in order to 
secure cooperation before the lens gives further ex- 
ample of the negative treatment perpetrated upon 
wildlife in the pursuit of photographers’ objectives. 
Freezing and exposure to carbon monoxide in car 
exhausts are among the methods that have been advo- 
cated. Because wild creatures neither look like us nor 
speak our language, many people apparently fail to 
realize these so-called lower forms of life are actually 
living individuals, structually and physically organized 
in a fashion more similar than unlike man, capable of 
the joys of living, affected by emotions and sensitive 
to pain—apparently, in many species, to a degree more 
intense than man. We prefer to believe it is ignorance 
rather than an inherently sadistic nature that prompts 
most offenders to mistreat animals. It is that premise 
which inspires this writer to appeal to those who 
would work with wild animals, photographically or in 
anv other pursuit. 

Many of the most successful nature exhibition pic- 
tures are made from captive animals. And while we 
find no basis for objecting to this, we believe there 
is much room for improvement in attitude for many 
of our photographers, some of whom appear to be 
enamored more with nature pictures than with the 
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creatures themselves. There are numerous occasions 
where the unpredictable environment produces or- 
phans that need care and assistance through the 
juvenile period. It has been our experience that more 
than enough good picture subjects from this source 
will come to a photographer who will establish a 
reputation for kindness in dealing with such waifs of 
nature. And, under such circumstances, the foster 
parent is frequently able, inappropriate though the 
diet may be, to tide the youngster over the hazardous 
developmental period until it may come to forage and 
care for itself. If care is proper—the animal maintained 
in clean quarters, well-fed, and under circumstances 
free from injury—there should be excellent opportuni- 
ties, particularly in the earlier stages, when some really 
fine pictures can be made without damage to the 
creature's best interests. Not all patients will survive 
the artificial conditions, but the knowledge that one 
has done his best is some compensation for the heart- 
aches attendant upon failures. And there will be cases 
where no pictures will be possible, but the realization 
that one has contributed to the welfare of some crea- 
ture in need, gives the sincere nature-lover photog- 
rapher ample return for his trouble. 

And, through the medium of photography, we are 
afforded also a chance to help others become better 
informed, ang to learn to appreciate more fully the 
wonderful world of nature. 

As we endeavor to record native animals to satisfy 
our photographic ambitions, can we not learn to re- 
spect their needs and interests, and thus apply the 
humane considerations they rightfully deserve? It 
seems doubtful that God gave man “dominion over” 
the lesser creatures in order that they be cruelly 
persecuted. Nature photography can be successfully 
practiced without harm to our wildlife. Let's do it 
that way and further enhance our pleasure in the 
business while, at the same time, we make a worthy 
contribution to the conservation of this precious natu- 
ral resource. 

















Your By-Line On The Sky-Line 


By Alfred C. Schwartz, APSA 


Epitaph: 

Here lies a story, buried deep 
Inside your mind because you keep 
Procrastinating; while you say: 
“PU get it written up ‘Some Day’.” 


There is a veritable treasure of unwritten material 
interred in the minds of PSAers like yourself. Since 
the PSA Journal is written by as well as for our read- 
ers-members you have the rewarding opportunity and 
obligation to share your knowledge and experiences in 
print, with your name flying high at the top of the 
page. 

Together with your pride in having rendered a 
signal service to your camera brothers and sisters go 
the PSA Journal Stars and Medals, all adding up to 
a great feeling of satisfaction and usefulness. 

Pleading lack of time or inability to write are usually 
excuses for failure to overcome inertia. It's getting 
started, the first hurdle, that becomes a mental block. 
Yet, “putting it down on paper” can hardly be a prob- 
lem to you who are endowed with a wealth of helpful 
ideas and who are resourceful enough to solve complex 
photographic enigmas. 

Neither literary style nor grandiose verbiage is de- 
sirable or important. Your story is most effectively told 
in your own normal, everyday conversational language. 
However, if you have any doubts, it is simple to enlist 
the services of some friend, perhaps a schoolteacher or 
newspaperman, to edit and correct grammar, spelling, 
composition and punctuation before submitting the 
article in final form. Unlike competition prints, the 
entry need not be entirely the work of the author. 
To get your article off the ground you must organize 
your material into sequence, first. You jot down a 
rough outline, just as you draw a rough sketch before 
building a house or a darkroom gadget. 

Think of the various steps you want to cover and 
list them in proper order, as headings. Under each 
heading you note the points and facts you wish to 
relate. Then, using this as a guide you go into detail 
concerning each phase or item listed. Mull it over 
again after a day or two. Make insertions, mark omis- 
sions, read it to yourself, your wife, your friends. Then 
re-write. Some articles seem to jell the first or second 
time, others require several revisions. 

The heart of your effort will be the subject. It should 


be of general interest to more than one PSA division. 

Cropping, techniques, how-to-do-its, travel, gadgets 
and constructive suggestions are always in demand. 
Material which is informative, beneficial and inspiring 
is preferable to that which is negative and critical. 
Familiarize yourself with the subject through personal 
experience. Successful accomplishment by the author 
breeds confidence and stimulates others to apply the 
information derived. 

Prepare the copy in the medium most natural to 
you. It may be pencil, pen, tape recorder or type- 
writer. Concentrate on the facts and get them down 
on paper or tape as though you were relating them in 
your normal language to a friend who knows nothing 
about the subject. Make notes of the points you should 
illustrate by photograph or sketch. Never forget that 
we deal in pictures, primarily. Most people are reached 
best visually. That’s the essence of photography and 
art. 

In its final form your literary creation should be 
typed on 84x11 paper, on one side of the sheet, double- 
spaced. Margins should be 18 to 20 letters wide on 
each side. This permits editing and correction anc 
leaves 50 to 52 letters to the line, equal to a half-page 
width column in the PSA Journal. 

Illustrations need captions. Write the caption for 
each photograph or drawing on a separate sheet of 
paper and tape it to the related picture. If in doubt 
include more pictures than may be used, so that the 
Editor has some discretion and election. Photos should 
be 5x7 or 8x10, smooth surface. Ferro-typing is not 
essential; but a full range of tones, bright sparkling 
print quality and sharpness are desired. Include a 
photograph of yourself, 4x5 or larger, with a short 
autobiography emphasizing your photographic back- 
ground. Pack all the material in a large envelope, in- 
cluding a sheet of stiff cardboard to prevent bending. 
Mail to Mr. Don Bennett, FPSA, c/o PSA Journal, 28 
Leonard St., Stamford, Conn., via first-class mail. Then 
sit back beaming from the glow of unselfish accom- 
plishment. 
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P S & T Supplement 


Editor: Ira B. Current, FPSA, 26 
Woodland Road, Binghamton, N. Y. 


THE READY CAMERA 


It seems that photographic units in the armed ser- 
vices usually had reference in their watch bills to a 
“ready camera.” This was the “box” in good working 
order, loaded with film, readily available, to be reached 
by the nearest qualified photographer when an un- 
announced event called for a photographic record. 
This was an emergency arrangement, usually found at 
airfields and other activities so that documentation of 
an accident or other event could be started without 
the delay of “firing up” a camera from the equipment 
room. 

Likewise amateur photographers should have a 
“ready camera” to go with them everywhere; perhaps 
in the glove compartment of the car during the winter 
months; during the summer a much cooler spot. It 
should be a durable box, perhaps a simple “folding”, 
of the type that use to come with a metal “bellows.” 
(Metal construction would be more likely to with- 
stand the rigors of heat in the summer time and frigid 
cold in the winter time; although the film won't last 
long when the temperature is up to the melting point 
of camera body plastics! ) 

Our ready camera would be loaded with a good 
serviceable black-and-white panchromatic film, (or 
even color film) and every two months or so it would 
be taken out for a trial run exposing pictures of just 
anything, (a creative session, perhaps) just to get the 
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film out, and replace it with a new one. For one of 
the expenses of being “ready” is the loss in quality 
through deterioration because of unfavorable storage. 
This exercise would also prove to us that the shutter 
and other elementary mechanical features of the equip- 
ment are functioning properly. Development of the 
films, even though they may be unimportant, will as- 
sure us that our ready camera is always “ready”—a kind 
of fire drill at regular intervals, so to speak. 

With a camera always available, we will not be 
forced to pass up the wonderful picture opportunities 
that crop up on our way to and from the days work, 
trips to the super-market, etc. We have all experienced 
those pictorial opportunities that will never present 
themselves again, (and they occur more often, it seems, 
when we don't have our camera, or after the last of 
our day’s supply of film has been exposed). Such 
opportunities may be great events in our lives that 
require a place in personal archives; or they may be 
a commercial opportunity whose profit is realized by 
the ever-present ready camera. 

Lets go photography all the way, and always be 
ready for that great picture with one or more of these 
cameras stashed away where the nearest photographi- 
cally qualified member of the family can get at them. 
For, to enjoy photography is to live it all the time. 

Ina B. Current, FPSA 














Slidebinding Made 


Mounting in glass will protect 
your valued slides from fingerprints, 
scratches, dirt, and has the added bene- 
fit of keeping the film in one plane 
without annoying heat “popping.” 

If you ever have the opportunity of 
working on an international salon, 
whether pictorial, or color, or what have 
you; by all means do so. It’s a tremen- 
dous opportunity to see hundreds and 
even thousands of better than average 
prints and slides from all over the 
world. Chances are that even the re- 
jects have been accepted elsewhere at 
some time or other. 

I've had a lot of fun helping out on 
the Teaneck (formerly Bergen) Inter- 
national Salon, more recently in the 
color slide competition. As with many 
salons, Teaneck draws a total of over 
2000 slides, which means 500 or more 
entries. Every effort is made at Tea- 
neck to process these slides as efficient- 
ly and carefully as possible. Volunteers 
from the Teaneck Camera Club, and 
often from neighboring clubs, help out 
on this processing. It’s a job that re- 
quires teamwork. 

The slide packages must be opened 
and checked for entry blanks, fee, and 
return postage. Slides must be checked 
against the entry blank to see that all 
are accounted for. Each slide is double 
checked to see that it is spotted cor- 
rectly. Each slide must be given a spe- 
cial salon entry number. Later each 
slide will be placed in the metal trays 
or judging. Slides are shown in hand 
fed projectors and then returned to 


(1) The basic materials required are a pair 
of scissors and/or a sharp knife such as the 
X-Acto, a soft brush, ¥%" binding tape either 
cloth or acetate, assorted masks for cropping 
and masking, cover glass (preferably ground 
edge type which is slightly more expensive), 
number tabs of the self adhesive type, and a 


pen for marking. 
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By Harold H. Carstens 


trays according to their point score. 
Some slides will be shown more than 
once if they are up for one of the spe- 
cial awards, such as the PSA Medal 
which Teaneck has always been 
awarded for efficient salon manage- 
ment. 

Later, rejected slides must be re- 
turned to their original packages and 
the accepted slides placed in metal 
trays for the several showings. Then 
even the accepted slides must be re- 
turned to their q@iginal packages for 
return to the oles 

All of these varjous operations mean 
that your slides ‘will be subject to 
plenty of handling. Even though the 
slide processing team is composed of 
camera fans who know the dangers of 
fingermarks, it is almost inevitable that 
some slides will somehow be handled 
on the emulsion itself. Every slide en- 
tered at Teaneck is cleaned. Cardboard 
mounted slides are dusted gently with 
a fine brush but the fingerprint marks 
must remain. These slides have a strike 
against them before the judging even 
starts. Not so the glass mounted slides 
which are all carefully polished. 

Undoubtedly most slide makers know 
about the handling involved in a salon. 
It is a wonder then that so many mak- 
ers continue to send their prize slides 
off to salons in the cardboard ready- 
mount. And they do. We've seen mul- 
tiple star holders send in the ready 
mounts. 

The Pictorial Division boys have 
long since insisted that all prints be 


(2) Remove the transparency from the 
cardboard ready mount. You can do this with 
a knife or scissors as shown, cutting the mount 
just at the edge of the slide, then spreading 
the slide apart with your fingers. If you are 
careful, you can also tear the narrow edge 
of the mount up and away without using 
scissors. There is no need to handle the slide 
itself by the picture. 


Easy 


entered mounted on 16x20 matte 
boards. These boards protect the prints 
from dog eared edges and other dam- 
age. Only foreign prints are excused 
from these regulations because of 
shipping and postage problems. Maybe 
the time has come for mandatory glass 
mounting of slides. 

Mounting of slides in glass protects 
your slides from oily-acid-like finger- 
marks which can eat away the emul- 
sion, from scratches and abrasions, from 
dust, and from such other dangers as 
spilled coffee. Equally important, it 
does away with the popping out of 
focus caused by the heat of the projector 
expanding the film itself. 

There are machines which make the 
mounting of slides in glass an almost 
automatic procedure. However I long 
ago gave up purchase of too many 
gadgets and prefer to do the job by 
hand; a feat which takes less than five 
minutes. 

There are a few other points worth 
noting. Masking tape can be had in sev- 
eral colors, permitting a color coding 
system if desired. The number tabs 
come either plain or numbered. For 
salon work, use the blank ones which 
you can number 1-2-3-4. You'll prob- 
ably have to replace these tabs quite 
often unless you leave your sets intact 
show after show. Salons usually cover 
your tab with their own for identifica- 
tion purposes. Clean your slides before 
you send them out. After several years 
you may want to remount the slides 
since heat and moisture will leave a 


(3) Remove the slide from the torn mount 
by holding carefully along the perforated 
edge. One side of the transparency is usually 
cemented to the mount but tears away easily. 
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(4) Your slide may be improved with crop- 
ping. Masks are available in dozens of oblong 
and square shapes, plus additional shapes 
which are best ignored (hearts, ovals, etc., 
for very special uses only). These masks are 
specially made for the purpose and do a 
terrific job of rescuing good slides from the 
discard pile because of too much foreground, 


betas: ching by bd » Siete 


(7) Use a bit of tape or a number-tab on 


-———— 


one side only to secure the transparency per- 
manently in place so that it won't shift after 
you bind it. 


(10) Trim end of tape. Corners may be 
lapped or mitered. 

(11) Press the tape down against the sides 
of the glass, doing first the two sides, and 
then the top and bottom. Edges of the tape 


film on the inside of the glass and pos- 
sibly on the slide itself, dulling the 
projected picture, 

Occasionally a slide will develop 
Newton’s rings, annoying little irregu- 
lar circles in assorted hues, which in- 
dicates that the film itself is touching 
the inside of the glass. Remounting 
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sky, or other unwanted objects in the picture. 
These masks with their rounded edges give 
your slides a professional appearance which 
cropping with tape just doesn't give. 

(5) Remove all dust from the film. Many 
workers use an atomizer to blow away dirt 
particles. 


(8) Once again, whisk away all dust that 
may have settled on the film, mask, and glass. 
This is your last chance to get it out. 

(9) Pull out about 10 inches of tape, lay- 
ing it on a smooth surface, stickum side up. 
Squeeze your glass-film-mask sandwich togeth- 
er (Don't worry about fingerprints this time) 


“3 . 
will overlap. Some workers like to cut away 
the tabs at the corners although it hardly 
seems worth the effort and does not look as 
neat. Some makers also like to leave a 
“breathing hole so that fresh air can get 
into the slide. 


will often remedy the problem. Some 
masks have only one silver side which 
the manufacturer recommends be 
placed so as to face the projector when 
the slide is being shown, so as to re- 
flect the heat. 

Glass mounted slides are prone to 
breakage in the mails if they are not 


(6) Clean the slide glass. Some glass comes 
through very clean and needs just a brisk 
rubbing with a soft lint-free rag or handker- 
chief. If the glass is dirty (when you buy 
bargains, bub; there is usually @ reason) it 
may require a complete scrubbing in de- 
tergent to wash away the grime. 


and roll the glass along the center of the 
tape so that all four sides have tape around 
them. It is purely personal preference whether 
you start at a corner or in the center of one 
edge. Some people do it one way, some 
another, with varying reasons for and against. 
| always start at an edge. 


(12) Spot a self adhesive number tab in 
the lower left hand corner as you view the 
slide normally. Slide name plus your name and 
address should be printed on the mask before 
you bind the slide. 


packed properly. Be sure your mailing 
box has a wrapping of corrugated card- 
board on all sides (or sponge rubber). 
I've recently switched over to the com- 
mercial wood boxes with sponge lining 
and find them ideal, although postage 
costs go up to 20¢ as opposed to 12¢ 
or 16¢ for the conventional yellow box. 
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A Simplified Stepoff Mounting Method 
By Nicholas De Wolf 


Stepoff mounting is extremely valu- 
able in providing an interesting transi- 
tion from the print to the mount and 
in becoming a part of the composition 
by restraining visual exits. The latter is 
particularly useful in high minor key 
pictures and in photographs where 
large light areas are near edges, un- 
avoidable in many snow scenes and 
“bald sky” compositions. Materialistic- 
ally, salon acceptances are considerably 
improved by stepoff mounting. 

However, many beginners and old 
hands alike have considerable difficulty 
in accomplishing a neat mounting, par- 
ticularly with the most conventional 
method. This method involves the mak- 
ing of the print with a white border, 
trimming that border, mounting the 
print on colored paper, trimming the 
paper, and finally mounting the com- 
posite on the salon board (Fig. la) 


SALON BOARD | 


Fig. 1A 


These steps must be expertly done to 
avoid wrinkles and the trimming of the 
borders requires skill in preventing ir- 
regularities. A glass straight-edge is of 
considerable assistance in this step. The 
borders themselves require an excellent 
burr-free enlarging easel with straight 
edges, almost impossible to purchase 
over 14” x 17”. Any tendency toward 
staining in processing or toning and 
marring in handling or drying concen- 
trates on the edges where these blem- 
ishes are most strongly noticeable. 
Worst of all these difficulties, the differ- 
ential shrinkage after mounting of the 
print, stepoff paper, board, and two 
layers of mounting tissue often causes 
delamination at the edges, where the 
resultant buckling is particularly no- 
ticeable with the usual overhead light- 
ing. A visit to the salons will demon- 
strate how surprisingly often this hap- 
pens. The use of other adhesives such 
as rubber cement is attempted by some 
workers but involves many knacks and 
further difficulties and incurs a fading 
or staining danger. 

The most bothersome objection to the 
conventional method is the necessity of 
finalizing the cropping before making 
the print. The almost standard improve- 
ment of “trim an inch off the left” be- 
comes a difficult obstacle if a new print 
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must be made. If the cropping can be 
decided well after the print has been 
made, the maker has a valuable op- 
portunity to “live with” and analyze the 
print before a fatal slash can be made. 
This freedom greatly lightens the dark- 
room load and permits more concentra- 
tion on other important print-making 
problems. One result of cropping free- 
dom has been an increase in the num- 
ber of ‘panels’ and striking composi- 
tions that had seemed unwise or risky 
in the darkroom. A few prints have 
even been successfully altered from 
horizontals to verticals. 

A first attempt at post-cropping step- 
off mounting was made with very fine 
white border strips mounted onto bor- 
derless prints or butted next to the 
edge. These efforts, while satisfactory 
appearance-wise, did not result in a 
rugged enough mount to survive the 
rigors of the post office, and if not per- 
fectly flush would not permit stacking 
of pictures. After many trials, the sim- 
ple method sketched in Figure 1-b was 
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Fig. | B 

evolved. In essence, the mounting board 
itself provides the white border, and 
the stepoff paper is only a strip that is 
mounted on the board and spaced from 
the print. The effect is precisely the 
same as a white border and has de- 
ceived many experienced observers. It 
cannot be detected at viewing distances 
over about 8”! 

This method yields white borders re- 
gardless of the tint of the printing paper 
stock, and permits occasional use of 
deep stock tints or deliberate tinting 
or dyeing. Similarly, it simplifies oil 
pigmenting problems, because the bor- 
ders do not have to be subsequently 
cleaned. The independence of the step- 
off strip border from the print elimi- 
nates many shrinkage and flattening 
problems and results in a clearly more 
rugged mounting. No difficulty has re- 
sulted from strips peeling off, pc.ticu- 
larly since they are thinner than the 
print and are therefore protected by 
it. A real advantage of this method is 
that prints that do not have stepoff 
mounting can be supplemented by the 
later addition of the strips. 

The first step is to crop and mount 





the print without borders on the salon 
board. Contrary to common recom- 
mendations that the tissue be cut with 
the print, it is simpler to crop the print 
first, tack on the tissue, and then trim 
the tissue from the back. If a light touch 
is used with the cutting knife, the blade 
will automatically follow the print edge 
and do a perfect job of trimming the 
tissue. The advantage is that the origi- 
nal print trimming is then very easy 
to accomplish in a single stroke and 
will therefore result in a far sharper 
and cleaner edge. The print is then 
mounted to the board. A small dry 
mounting press is a great convenience 
and has justified its moderate expense 
many times over. 

The paper to be used for the step- 
off borders should be carefully selected. 
Many views are held about the most 
desirable color and tone of this border 
paper. Generally, I prefer very unsat- 
urated colors leaning heavily towards 
grey in a key and tone midway between 
the print and white. For blue-toned 
prints grey alone is often the most satis- 
factory. Above all, so little paper is 
used that there is no point in econom- 
izing. Some of the Italian charcoal 
papers have a very pleasing texture and 
toughness and are admirably suited. 
Although economics are not a prime 
reason for the method, the saving of 
an unused inventory of many paper 
varieties and the extra mounting tissue 
can be surprising. The paper should be 
at least 14” longer than the print, and 
for simplicity can usually be purchased 
with one dimension the ideal 20”. Avoid 
papers that have definite patterns or 
lines as they make the mitre joints visi- 
ble. 

Dry mounting tissue is tacked over 
the entire surface of the paper. This is 
the trickiest step in the method. The 
iron should be hotter than usual and 
should be in constant motion. If the 
tissue is heated too much, the iron may 
scrape away much of the adhesive. If 
it is too cool, the tissue may stick to 
the iron and not to the paper. The tis- 
sue should be well tacked over the en- 
tire paper surface, or it may separate 
later when the strips are cut. After 
this step, the iron will probably have to 
be cleaned off with alcohol, or it can 
be scraped clean with a knife while 
still hot. 

The border strips are then cut with 
the help of two nails on the cutting 
board as a stop for the paper and two 
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Fig. 2 

nails to guide the ends of the straight- 
edge (Fig. 2). This line should be 
changed on the board periodically for 
the groove made in the board may hin- 
der clean and straight cutting. Be sure 
also to sharpen or change blades often. 
Two strips can be conveniently cut at 
one time, and if the two sheets are gent- 
ly tacked together the stiffer combina- 
tion will cut more cleanly. The width 
of the strips is a matter of taste and 
should depend on the key and nature 
of the print. I have found 3/16”, %”, 
and %” the most useful sizes, using the 
same size for the sides and top of the 
print, and the next larger for the bot- 
tom. It is possible to use strips less than 
%” for very delicate stepoffs, hard to 
match by the conventional method. 

The strips are then very carefully 
tacked onto the mounting board with 


Backgrounds are important and suit- 
able ones are a necessity. Mr. Len 
Thurston gave some suggestions as to 
how to achieve suitable backgrounds, 
in an excellent artice in the April, 1955 
PSA JournAL. One method was to use 
colored cards obtainable in art stores. 
The photograph shows a standard 28” 
x 44” black cardboard in bright sunlight, 
mounted on an easily contrived rack, 
which can be set up and stored away 
with small space requirements. 

The rack is simply 3 sticks about 5 
feet long. Two of the sticks are held 
together at one end with a screw or 
nail, and the third is tied to that junc- 
tion, and serves as a prop. Two small 
grooved blocks on which to rest the 
cardboard are nailed or held to the 
front sticks by means of small C clamps. 
If the sticks are not over % inch thick, 
the cardboard is light enough to be held 
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Fig. 3 


a spacing from the print equal to the 
desired white border (Fig. 3). If a small 
error is made, it can be easily rectified 
by a judicious sideways push with the 
iron. If a gross mistake is made, the 
strip can be eased off the mount with 
the iron for another try. Be careful not 
to tack the corners. With a little prac- 
tice it is surprising how rapidly and 
accurately this can be done. 

Now the corners can be cut (Fig. 4). 
A diagonal cut is made through both 
strips. It is important to try to cut ex- 
actly between the intersections, par- 
ticularly on the inside. If an error is 
made on the outside, the resultant spur 
can be removed, but an inside error 
creates a nick that should be filled in. 
Be careful also not to cut into the 
board outside the strips or the resultant 
scratch will visually emphasize the mitre 
joint. After cutting, press the corners 


Backgrounds 
By O. F. Metz 


by two spring type clothes pins. These 
cardboards can be had in several colors 
including an intense black which stays 
black even with a reasonable amount 
of light falling on it. 

Smaller standard cardboards in many 
more colors are obtainable and are less 
expensive, but in order to use them they 
must be placed so close to the camera 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
keep the main light off of them. Light 
may be shielded from the background 
by means of another cardboard held by 
a similar means. The back light can 
often be placed enough behind this 
extra light barrier to prevent it from 
reaching the camera lens. 

A more versatile background holder 
was described by the writer on page 31 
of the May, 1955 PSA Journal. If black 
or colored cards are held to the adjust- 
ing mechanism by a single thumb screw, 
then they can be quickly changed. 


Fig. 4 


downwards and inwards with the iron 
to seal them. With practice and ap- 
propriate paper the joints will be almost 
invisible and with moderate skill will 
not show at normal viewing distances. 
A final touch up with iron or press as- 
sures the permanence of the bond. 

The discouragements of stepoff 
mounting have prevented many workers 
from taking advantage of the far better 
presentation afforded their prints. Over 
fifty prints have been mounted easily 
by this method without a disappointing 
loss. The ability to put on stepoff strips 
after cropping and mounting has per- 
mitted a simpler and less time consum- 
ing preparation for selection of prints, 
has improved many previously mounted 
prints, and has reduced mounting costs. 
It has considerably improved the au- 
thor’s concentration on pictures and in- 
creased the pleasure of salon print-mak- 
ing. 














A New Way To Display Family Photos 


Fasten the photograph securely to a 
piece of board. Let it dry well before next 
step. 


Fine sandpaper removes any loose fibers 
or rough edges. Paint edge and back of 
wood black. 


The modern way to show family 
snapshots is with a dimension all their 
own. You'll welcome photo cutouts as 
natural conversation pieces. They'll fit 
into any decor—and they are easy to 
make! 

Especially striking on bookcases, 
dressing tables, night stands or any of 
several knick-knack spots about the 
home, these photo figurines make your 
pictures better. Unhappy and otherwise 


By John Fish, FPSA 


A synchro-saw or jig saw works the easi- 
est. Try to angle cut for thin edge. 


Glue a triangle of wood to back of the 
photo and it will stand alone. 


. 


cluttered backgrounds disappear like 
magic before a coping or synchro saw. 
If you don’t have a darkroom of your 
own—don’t worry! Your regular photo- 
finisher will be glad to make the print 
. .. 8x 10 inches, or even larger! 
Keep in mind when selecting the pic- 
ture to be enlarged that sawing will be 
easier if the subject is one with fairly 
smooth lines. Or, if you don’t have a 
snapshot that’s just right, make some 


Slow, easy strokes and a fine blade will 
avoid ive rough along the edges. 





The finished figurine provides a special 
accent. Try other poses of your family . . . 
pets... your home. 


pictures of the family with photo cut- 
outs in mind! 

Glue the print securely to a heavy 
board. For this use either Masonite, 
plywood, Upsonboard, or any other of 
several thick, sturdy, commercial press- 
boards. Two coats of rubber cement— 
one on the board and one on the print 
—works well. Use dry mounting tissue 
or Kodak’s Rapid Mounting Cement for 
greatest print permanence. 


Shocking Pictures 


A new photographic technique makes 
it possible to take a picture of the shock 
waves produced by an object as large 
as a jet plane. Conventional shock wave 
photography is generally confined to 
small-size subject matter, requires cost- 
ly equipment, and can operate effective- 
ly only under limited conditions. The 
new method obviates most of these dif- 
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ficulties; it will expand the area amen- 
able to study and should contribute to 
idvances in aeronautical design. 

A shock wave is a pressure wave in 
which pressure rises instantaneously; 
shock waves travel faster than sound, 
and are generated by any object travel- 
ing at supersonic speeds. Every time a 
jet plane flies faster than sound, a bullet 


is fired, or a bomb explodes, shock 
waves form—spreading out conically 
from the nose of a bullet, spherically 
from the center of an explosion. In the 
case of large atomic explosions, they are 
visible because they entail tremendous 
temperature and density changes in the 
air. Normally, however, shock waves 
can only be heard; the crack of a rifle 
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bullet or the sonic boom familiar to 
people living near a military airport in- 
dicates a shock wave. 

By studying these waves we can 
learn how to improve the performance 
of the object that makes them; the pat- 
tern they form around a supersonic mis- 
sile in a wind tunnel, for instance, can 
be used as a basis for design changes 
which lower air resistance or improve 
the action of control surfaces. During 
World War II, scientists studied shock 
waves to determine the most efficient 
method of detonating the first atomic 
bombs to be used; they found that if a 
bomb equivalent to 20,000 tons of TNT 
were detonated at about 1,800 feet 
above the ground the direct shock 
waves and those reflected by the ground 
would combine over a considerable dis- 
tance to give twice the blast effect. 

The “re-entry problem” is another 
area calling for shock wave study. The 
conditions encountered at the nose of a 
ballistic missile re-entering the at- 
mosphere from high altitudes can be 
simulated in the laboratory with a de- 
vice known as a shock tube. In a shock 
tube gas is compressed (to 2,000 
pounds per square inch) in a driving 
section. When a metal diaphragm be- 
tween the driving section and the shock 
tube breaks, a shock wave races down 
the tube. In a shock tube of 1% inches 
internal diameter and 100 feet long, 
temperatures up to 20,000° F. and 
shock velocities up to 40,000 mph can 
be generated. Unfortunately, these con- 
ditions can be maintained only a very 
short time—about 1/10,000 of a second. 

Although normally invisible, shock 
waves can be made visible—that is, 
their images can be recorded—by photo- 
graphic means. There is a sharp density 
change across a shock wave, and a ray 
of light passing through it will bend, 
just as light rays are bent going from 
air to water; pictures showing this re- 
fraction give an accurate measure of 
density changes in the wave. 

One method, called Schlieren pho- 
tography, uses two parabolic mirrors 
facing each other, with a high-speed 
flash tube at the focus of one mirror 
and a knife edge—to prevent the passage 
of unrefracted light rays—at the focus 
of the other mirror, which is in front of 
a photographic plate. As the shock wave 
passes through the area between the 
mirrors, the light from the flash tube is 
refracted, and its pattern is registered 
on the plate. Schlieren pictures are ex- 
tremely clear, but the area of study is 
confined to the size of the mirrors and 
the system is very expensive. Another 
technique is shadowgraph photography; 
a very small light source of very short 
duration—an intense electrical spark— 
is used to cast a shadow of the shock 
wave on a sheet of photographic film. 
Excellent photographs of bullets and 
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their air disturbances can be taken in 
this way. However, the film has to be 
larger than the area to be studied, and 
total darkness is necessary to prevent 


fogging of the film. 


Using a “Scotchlite" Screen 


The most recent technique, developed 
by Dr. Harold Edgerton of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, per- 
mits large-scale pictures of shock waves 
to be taken in daylight with very sim- 
ple equipment. A screen made with 
“Scotchlite” Brand Reflective Sheeting, 
which is covered with very small glass 
beads having a remarkable ability to 
reflect light directly back to its source, 
is set up facing a camera. A small high- 
speed flashlamp is placed as near the 


camera lens as possible. The camera 
includes a fast, mechanical shutter; a 
small lens aperture is used to reduce 
the exposure from daylight. 

The system could be enlarged with 
the use of a high-powered flash and a 
billboard-size sheet of “Scotchlite” to 
photograph the shock wave pattern 
around a jet plane as it flies between 
the camera and the screen. One way of 
doing this would be to mount camera 
and lamp in a helicopter above a 
“Scotchlite”-covered area on the ground, 
or the screen might be stretched out on 
an anchored barge under a high bridge 
where camera and lamp are located. 


From the Industrial Bulletin of Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc. 
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Acutance or Resolution? 


By John R. Kane 


It has been the practice for many 
years for practical photographers to re- 
gard resolving power as a measure of 
the ability of a material or system to 
produce a high quality image particu- 
larly in regards to the appearance of 
sharpness. Recent research has shown 
that not only is resolving power not an 
indication of sharpness but in some 
cases can be misleading. In other words, 
a high resolution photographic material 
may actually produce a less sharp pic- 
ture than a low resolution material. 

A further fact of considerable interest 
is that optimum visual picture quality 
is obtained at a resolving power of 
about double the resolving power of 
the human eye under normal viewing 
conditions. Further increase in resolv- 
ing power will not appreciably improve 
picture quality. The most amazing fact 
to the layman is the statement that the 
resolving power of the human eye un- 
der normal viewing conditions is only 
about ten. This, of course, means that 
a resolving power of twenty is ample. 
Since most films today, even color ma- 
terials, have resolutions of 70 lines per 
millimeter or even better it becomes 
obvious that resolving power should not 
be a matter of concern except to certain 
scientific workers. 

How then should we talk about the 
visual sharpness of an image. A term 
now coming into prominence is acu- 
tance, Acutance by definition is the 
objective measurement of the subjective 
impression of image sharpness. This 


simply refers to how sharp the image 
looks to the observer. Many factors in- 
fluence acutance such as graininess, 
anti-halation protection, emulsion thick- 
ness and sometimes resolving power 
among other things. 

The criterion of acutance is the abil- 
ity of the material to reproduce a sharp 
edge. In order to measure this char- 
acteristic, the photographic scientist 
makes a knife edge exposure on the ma- 
terial to be tested and then makes micro 
densitometer readings across the image 
edge. This indicates the degree of image 
spreading. 

It is possible to have a condition with 
high resolving power yet low acutance 
in the case where a film reproduces fine 
detail at a low contrast, but with a con- 
siderable area around each spot diffuse 
as with a soft focus lens. The results 
appear to be unsharp, with low acu- 
tance, but fine details can be distin- 
guished, in other words it has high re- 
solving power. 

The opposite condition of low resolv- 
ing power and high acutance can be 
produced by means of stagnant develop- 
ment or by means of an unsharp mask. 
Here the picture looks sharp with all 
boundary lines boldly drawn, but actual 
resolution of fine detail may be very 
poor indeed. 

Work is being done to correlate this 
type of information with the visual 
impressions of a large number of ob- 
servers, and when this is completed, it 
is hoped that numerical values for 
acutance can be established. 
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Film For Television 
By Matt Lehmann 


An MPD Techniques Feature 


Today there are 45 movies sched- 
uled for San Francisco Bay Area tele- 
vision viewing on eleven stations. This 
is not a particularly unusual day for 
tomorrow some 42 films are scheduled. 
Over 300 movies a week in one metro- 
politan area! There aren't that many 
good films. In fact, there aren't that 
many mediocre films! There is, then, a 
genuine demand for films that will en- 
tertain, educate and meet more than 
mere minimum standards for televising. 
It is about these minimum standards 
that this article is concerned. 

The imagination and creativity in the 
art of film making can be lost in tele- 
vising unless specified requirements 
have been met. Ideally, television is the 
instantaneous transmission of a live 
program. Considering the film camera 
as a time-delay mechanism, the camera 
becomes an extension of the television 
system, and, as such, the film must ad- 
here to certain limitations imposed by 
the system. 

Inasmuch as the videotape machine 
performs a similar function of time de- 
lay but records an electronic image in- 
stead of the more familiar picture 
image, there is some understandable 
concern over the elimination of film in 
favor of video-tape. There are, how- 
ever, definite limitations in video-tape 
that make this eventuality unlikely, at 
least in the foreseeable future. In the 
matter of portability the video-tape 
machine (over 1,500 pounds) is no 
challenge to the film camera. More im- 
portant is the inability of video record- 
ing to adapt to the wide range of space 
and time control possible only with 
film cameras. The present high speed 
movie cameras are capable of speeds in 
excess of 6,000 frames per second. Time 
delay films such as those of plants grow- 
ing, may take as few as one frame every 
24 hours. Thus the ratio of time control 
is in excess of 500 million to one! In 
expositions requiring movement in 
space and time as well as in those 
bringing the extremes of movement and 
locale to an acceptable visual level, the 
film camera remains the logical answer. 

For the advanced amateur and the 
low budget producer it is gratifying that 
television has in effect, standardized the 
use of 16mm. film. It now remains for 
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the 16mm. producer to conform to the 
picture requirements essential for qual- 
ity televising. These considerations are 
principally technical limitations in pic- 
ture size and quality, the psychological 
aspects come as a fairly obvious result 
of the limited screen dimensions. 

The camera speed of 24 frames per 
second is well established for all sound 
films. However, since most sound pro- 
jectors also project silent films at 16 
frames per second a word about film 
speed is probably in order. The stand- 
ard 16mm. film projector can and fre- 
quently does provide for 24 and 16 
frames per second speeds. The projector 
in the television chain is, however, 
severely restricted to only and exactly, 
24 frames per second. This is necessi- 
tated by the fact that the television 
camera is inescapably locked into the 
60 cycle electrical system and thereby 
must scan each picture 60 times per 
second. The scanning process actually 
scans alternate lines in each 1/60th sec- 
ond, completing one picture in each 
1/30th second. The film projector then 
must project the film images on the 
television tube so that the 24 pictures 
per second on the film becomes 30 pic- 
tures per second in the television sys- 
tem. This is accomplished by an in- 
genious 2 flash, 3 flash order of projec- 
tion for each sixtieth second scan. This 
is difficult to visualize without consider- 
ably more detailed explanation and is 
only described to illustrate the impos- 
sibility of televising films projected at 
any other than standard sound speed 
of 24 frames per second. 





Home Receiver image 











Coomera Aperature 


Figure | 


Most home television receivers are 
designed to overscan the picture tube 
mask. This prevents underscanning with 
accompanying objectionable black area 
between picture and mask that could 
result from errors in alignment, a.c. line 
voltage fluctuations, conditions of re- 
ceiver components and many other vari- 
ables. The overscanning in effect masks 
down the televised picture area such 
that peripheral images are lost to the 
viewer. Figure 1 shows the step reduc- 
tion in picture area from camera aper- 
ture to the final home receiver image. 
It is therefore obviously necessary to 
frame each shot so that all essential in- 
formation will be contained within a 
barrel-shaped rectangle covering about 
80% of the film frame. This presents 
some challenging problems of composi- 
tion when film is being made for both 
theater and television audiences. That 
lovely tree in the right foreground 
framing a well-composed shot may show 
only as a ragged edge along the framing 
mask of the television screen. To obtain 
some control over this problem many 
cameramen use a transparent mask 
scribed with the television framing in 
the viewfinder of their film cameras. 
Titles and cartoons with cropped let- 
ters or heads are particularly objection- 
able. Restricting the information to a 
seven field in an eleven field picture 
area provides a simple solution. 

Any picture image may be defined 
as variations in hue and value. Since 
hue or chroma defines the color, absence 
of hue implies a monochromatic image 
varying in value alone. Of course, there 
will be no picture at all in a black and 
white photograph without contrasting 
values. It is also apparent that increase 
in contrast sharpens the picture image 
and, conversely, a reduction in contrast 
softens or dulls the image. In an aver- 
age theater the white portion of the 
screen image is approximately 80 times 
the ambient light level of the darkened 
movie house. However, in the average 
living room lighted for television view- 
ing, the white image on the television 
screen is frequently less than 20 times 
the ambient light level of the room. 

In figure 2 the photographs show the 
television screen with a program at 
normal contrast levels and the screen 
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with the set turned off. Note that the 
darkest possible image in the televised 
picture is the gray value of the screen 
with the set off! It is obvious that the 
gray contrasts are severely restricted in 
a televised image. If strong values at 
either end of the tonal scale are present 
in the televised picture, the resultant 
image will appear excessively dark or 
washed out. This is further aggravated 
by the tendency of home receivers to 
shift the black level in accordance with 
the average scene brightness. This ef- 
fect on low key lighting renders the 
darker portions of the scene as milky 
gray. Film produced for television must 
be kept within a 30 to 1 maximum 
contrast range. 

In addition to imposing limitations on 


the extremes of light and dark the 
graduation of gray values within the 
scene must adhere to certain restric- 
tions. Most professional film users are 
familiar with the log density-exposure 
curve. This curve relates the variations 
in scene brilliance, i.e. exposure. Tak- 
ing into account the reversal or printing 
process, the variations in film screen 
brightness are directly proportional to 
the scene brightness or exposure. 

Note that in the characteristic curve 
(Figure 3a) between A and B and 
between C and D large changes of ex- 
posure result in only slight changes in 
screen brightness. However, between 
B and C the screen brightness changes 
are more consistent with the changes 
in exposure. If this curve is steeper 
(Figure 3b), small changes in exposure 
result in large changes in screen bright- 
ness. Conversely, as the curve flattens 
(Figure 3c) large changes in exposure 
produce only small changes in screen 
brightness. The slope of this curve is 
designated “Gamma” and expresses nu- 
merically the change of screen bright- 
ness with corresponding changes in ex- 
posure. It is apparent that for a Gamma 
of 1 the slope of the curve would be 
45 degrees and changes in scene bril- 
liance would cause equal changes in 
screen brightness. Because of the in- 
herent characteristics of film and the 
television film chain this apparent ideal 
value of gamma is not the best value for 
the motion picture film. 

The recommended standards for 
gamma are a negative processed to a 
value between 0.6 and 0.7 and the pos- 
itive processed to a gamma of 2.3 to 
2.6. While these standard values of 
gamma are for processing procedures 
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Figure 3 


rather than filming, it is important to 

note that the resultant limitations for 

the light and dark portions of the film 

are for a minimum print density of 0.4 

and a maximum print density of 1.9 

which corresponds to the 30 to 1 recom- 

mended contrast range. ° 
The 16mm film user must therefore 

consider all of these factors in produc- 

ing films for ultimate successful tele- 
casting. 

1. All film must be shot so that it will 
project at the standard sound speed 
of 24 frames per second. 

2. The essential information in the film 
must be restricted to an area com- 
prising about 80% of the normal view- 
finder image. This requires a min- 
imum of 10% masking all around. 

3. Lighting, reflectors or similar control 
must be exercised to restrict the ex- 
posure extremes to a maximum ratio 
of 30 to 1. 

. Expostre and subject material must 
be such that the picture images are at 
no time at the ends of the exposure 
scale, i.e. neither very dark nor very 
light. 

*Note. Colog’®0.4—2.51 79.5 


Colog'’1.9—79.5 B51 was 


Reflectors to Match Lenses 


By Oscar Floyd and James Danials 


Manufacturers of electronic flash 
units have long sought the ideal re- 
flector; with a high guide number and 
a wide angle spread. 

There is only so much light energy 
available unless you have a broad 
shoulder to carry a 200 watt-second 
power pack. If the reflector covers only 
45° and yields a guide number of 200, 
the guide number will be approximately 
140 for an equally efficient reflector that 
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covers 60°. For a camera with only a 
45° spread, the 60° reflector will be 
spilling half of its light outside the field 
of the lens. The answer is a reflector to 
match the field of your camera lens. 

A number of commercial speedlights 
employ plug-in reflector lamps. For 
these there are available four reflector 
lamps for specific purposes. 

Most electronic flash guns with plug- 
in replaceable lamps were supplied with 


a 4%” (R3) reflector as standard equip- 
ment. This reflector has a spread of 45°. 
The spread is determined by the angle 
of coverage at which the light intensity 
is approximately half that of the center 
light intensity. This is satisfactory for 
the average lens, the focal length of 
which is equal to the diagonal length of 
the film. 

For the cwner of an electronic flash 
unit, regardless of the reflector it has, 
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2188 ECPS 
2528 ECPS 
1928 ECPS 
3066 ECPS 


. Small integral reflector lamp. Approximately 50° spread. 
. « Standard integral reflector lamp. Approximately 45° spread. 
. . Wide angle integral reflector lamp. Approximately 60° spread. 
. NARROW angle integral reflector lamp. Approximately 30° spread. 


r 100 Watt Seconds input, the Effective Candle Power Seconds per watt second are 
x ECPS. Thus the Effective Candle Power Seconds output of any of the above integral 

amps may be calculated for any speedilight of any watt second output, by multiply- 
ng the watt-second output of any speedlight by 0.0! x the ECPS rating of the reflecter 
ymployed 


Guide Number may be approximated by the following formula: 
0.33 V ECPS .x« A.S.A. Index number of the film 
ECPS of any speedlight of known Guide Number may be approximated by the formula: 


ECPS = (Guide Number)? /0.10 x A.S.A. Index number of the film. 


R3 
Reflectors with flash tubes 


the first problem is to determine the 
guide number with the particular film 
you expect to use, processed in the 
manner you expect it to be processed 
in the immediate future. DO NOT as- 
sume that the guide number suggested 
by the manufacturer of your speedlight 
is the best for your use. The following 
method of guide number determination 
is highly satisfactory and pleasant—if 
you have a cooperative model. 

Choose as a background a non-shiny 
surface. Old wallpaper, brick or cement 
or well aged plaster is satisfactory. Pro- 
vide a deck of playing cards for your 
model who may be standing close to 
the background. Have your model hold 
up one card at a time to identify your 
exposures. Set your tripod and the 
speedlight 10 feet from the wall. Record 
the aperture at which you make each 
exposure next to the identity of the 
card the model is holding. The correct 
guide number is 10 times the f: stop 
for the best negative or transparency. 
For regular f: stops, it is very probable 
that you have determined one of the 
following guide numbers to be ideal: 
20, 28, 40, 56, 80, 110, 160, 220 or 
320. (Corresponding to the standard f: 
stops times your distance of 10 feet 
from the subject.) If you wish to con- 
vert this guide number to a film with a 
different A.S.A. index number, the fol- 
lowing chart will give you a good ap- 
proximation: 


A.S.A. 
Film 
Index Relative Guide Numbers by Columns 

80 110 160 220 320 

56 680 160 220 

50 70 140 190 

40 56 110 160 

32 4% 90 120 

28 «040 80 110 

18 25 50 70 


Pick out the quide number nearest to 
found by your test, in the horizonta 
posite the A.S.A. index of the 
the test. In the vertical 
number, are the equivalent quide numbers for 
the same light source and other films, assum 
ing of course equivalent processing. Minor 
variations may turn up but at least this is the 
mathematica! relationship of the various A.S.A 
film indexes. 


F 
tilm usec 


olumn with that quide 


Now, supposing you want to switch 
to a different reflector with a different 
light output. In Figure 1, we have in- 
dicated the relative merit of four in- 
tegral reflector lamps by a number fol- 
lowed by ECPS. (Effective Candle 
Power Seconds.) This is an expression 
suggested by the American Standards 
Association® as a better index of re- 
flector performance than the cumber- 
some Beam Candle Power Second light 
distribution curves from which the 


Standards Association, Inc., 70 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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ECPS is derived. It is a useful figure, 
because guide numbers are propor- 
tional to the square-root of the ECPS 
numbers. Thus we have the following 
relationships expressed in a_ tabular 
form for each of the four interchange- 
able reflectors: 


VECPS 
46.88 
50.28 
43.91 
55.37 


Reflector ECPS 
R2 2188 
R3 2528 
R4 1928 
R5 3066 


Relationship 
93.03%, 
100.00%, 
87.33% 
110.10% 


Reflector type R3 was selected as 
100% because it is the type supplied as 
standard equipment with electronic 
flash units employing the four prong 
integral reflector lamps. 

To determine the new guide number 
that will result when you change from 
the R3 reflector to one of the other 
three types, multiply the old guide num- 
ber for the R3 reflector by the relative 
percentage indicated for the new re- 
flector in the column to the right above. 

This leads to a nice bit of mathe- 
matics for those who like it. 

The guide number of a given re- 
flector may be expressed by the formula 
0.33 \/ECPS x A.S.A. index. 

(In this we differ slightly from the 
American Standards Association who 
suggest 0.250998 instead of 0.33 ahead 
of the square-root sign.) Now, if the 
guide number and the A.S.A. film speed 
index is known from your initial experi- 
ment with the playing cards, you can 
determine the Effective Candle Power 
Seconds of your speedlight by substi- 
tuting those numbers in the following 
formula: 

ECPS= (Guide No.)*+0.1 x Index No, 
Example: Guide number of 80 for 100 





A.S.A. film; (80)? is 6400. 6400 divided 
by 0.1 times 100 = 640. From Figure 
1, an R3 reflector yields 25.28 ECPS 
per watt second. Divide 640 by 25.28, 
which indicates 25.31 watt seconds. 
Cute, eh? 

If this figure agrees with what you 
may have thought was the watt-second 
output of your speedlight, it is pure 
coincidence! The difference between 
the figure derived by the formula and 
the rated watt-seconds of your elec- 
tronic flash may be due to a number of 
perfectly logical reasons. First of all the 
watt-seconds developed by your speed- 
light is proportional to the square of 
the voltage applied to the energy stor- 
age capacitors. A few volts make a big 
difference in watt-seconds. The watt- 
seconds are directly proportional to the 
capacity in microfarads of your energy 
storage capacitors. These in turn are 
manufactured with a -—20% and a 
+ 100% tolerance! So, don’t be all flus- 
tered just because the solution of the 
formula doesn’t indicate the advertised 
watt-seconds of your electronic speed- 
light. 

It isn’t the quantity of light that 
counts so much as how intelligently you 
use it. 

Don’t rush out to your favorite cam- 
era dealer and order three new reflec- 
tors by the numbers given in figure 1. 

This number merely indicates the 
shape you may want. 

If you want a new reflector for your 
speedlight, that may already have an 
RS type, ask your dealer to order it 
from the manufacturer of your speed- 
light. There are different base connec- 
tions and different gas pressures in 
these lamps made for specific flash 


units. Only through the original manu- 
facturer of your flash unit can you be 
assured of getting the right lamp for 
your unit. 

Specific examples of the advantage of 
special reflectors for special situations 
come to mind. 

You may want to cover a football 
game at night with a 90 mm lens on 
your 35 mm camera. The R5 type re- 
fiector will permit you to step up your 
regular guide number by a factor of 1.1 
(110%). You may want to use 200 
A.S.A. film instead of your tested 50 
A.S.A. film. The table of relative guide 
numbers indicates that 200 A.S.A. film 
has twice the guide number of 50 A.S.A. 
film. So first you increase your regular 
guide number by a factor of 1.1, and 
then multiply it by 2 for the faster 
film. Then you spot the quarterback at 
30 yards out in the field and shoot just 
as he lets fly a pass. 

When the relatives and the kids all 
line up in front of the Christmas tree, 
you back against the far wall to include 
all of them in the picture, put on your 
wide angle lens and slip an R4 wide 
angle reflector in your speedlight for 
a crisp clean negative of the whole 
gang. 

Amateur or pro, a good photographer 
is expected to be ready for any picture 
situation. If you carry wide angle and 
long focal length lenses, you need 
matching reflectors for your speedlight 
and the knowledge of how to use these 
useful tools. 

Speedlights with interchangeable re- 
flectors are made by American Speed- 
light Corporation, Harwood Mfg. Co., 
Hershey Mfg. Co., Speedlight Center, 
Tower (Sears) and a number of speed- 
light kit manufacturers. 
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Chairman, PSA Membership Committee, 
2005 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION FORM 


Please enter my applicaticn for membership i in PSA. I understand that membership, if granted, shall entitle me to the rights and 


privileges of participation in the 


activities of as many “divisions” of photographic interest as I have checked below. 


DIVISIONAL AFF euag ws 
Colo 


Motion Picture .. 


affiliation is: 


Photo-Journalism. ( ) 
Pictorial i. a 
My choice of one free divisional 


Techniques ..... 


(please print) 


Any dues remitted herewith are to be returned if my membership is not granted. 


PLEASE 
PRINT 
OR TYPE 


SPONSOR: 


a PSA Member in good standing, it is my pleasure to nominate the 


above for membership in the Photographic Society of America: 


DecemsBer 1959 


eneral activities of the —— to receive its official publications, and to participate in the special 


DIVISIONAL AFFILIATION: Participation 
activities of any one division of 
3. is included free in annual dues; par- 
ticipation in additional divisions is optional ; 
the fee is $1.25 cach per year. as many 
as you wi 
ANNUAL DUES: Individual Memberships for 
residents of North America $12; Family mem- 
berships (husband-&-wife) $18 (ime. 2 divi- 
sions). Individual overseas memberships (ne 
divisional affiliation included) $6. Of the an- 
nual dues $2.50 is for a one-year Subscription 
to the official publications of the © ; sub- 
scriptions at $5 per year are accey : only 
from libraries, educational organizations and 
government agencies. 
CLUBS: Dues are same as for individual 
Membership, $12, including one division. a 
suggest t one »erson pers. 
pointed as your Club Represen’ative to PSA. 
The Journal and PSA mail can be addressed 
to the club in his care. 
SPONSOR: One required; if you do not know 
a PSA Member who will sponsor you please 
write to the Membership Committee. 
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Knacks, Tricks and Special Bits 


I feel that there are too many articles 
written under the heading of “How to 
Do” which would be more properly 
captioned “What to Do.” Most authors 
tell you what you will need to carry 
out a technique, but they do not tell 
you do it. They leave the 
mechanics to the reader. 

As an example, let us take a begin- 
ner who wants to mount color transpar- 
encies. With a word picture or a photo- 
graph we lay out all the tools and ma- 
terial necessary, then we tell him what 
to do: “Clean glass, remove dust, place 
film in mount, put mount between glass 
bind edges with tape, and spot in lower 
left hand corner.” We also tell him what 
the results will be and show him one of 
our masterpieces. 

What happens? Salons or exhibitions, 
contests, camera clubs, yes and even 
portfolio members will bear witness to 
the many poorly mounted slides in cir- 
culation. Transparencies slip out of 
place, tape peels off, corners are thick 
and bungle projection and many are 
spotted wrong. Why? Because he has 
been told, “What to do” and not “How 
to do.” 

In the PSA Journal for January, 1959 
there was a very instructive article by 
Ruth Sage Bennett, FPSA. However, 
for those of us who do not have the 
adeptness to work out her method of 
color spotting, there was need for more 
details on this. So without further pre- 
amble I submit the following little “How 
to do it” for color photographers: 


Filter Holders 

Kodak readymounts may be used as 
frames to hold an assortment of colored 
gelatin filters. Cut the gelatin to size 
which will overlap half of the sealing 
compound, place in readymount, and 
seal with warm iron. This will provide 
for easy handling of the filters, and they 
can be placed along with the slides in 
a projector or on a table or hand view- 
er. These mounts make it possible to 
change filters quickly for comparison 
purposes, and thus to arrive at the best 
color correction. They may also be used 
in the process of spotting transparen- 
cies. Primary color filters held against 
the transparency will indicate in ad- 
vance the result obtained by adding a 
given color of dye. 


how to 


Holder for Transparencies 
When spotting transparencies with 
water color or dye, use the readymount 
also for holding the film. Place the 
transparency in a mount, close the 
mount and fasten it with two 1 inch 
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paper clips. This will enable the worker 
to handle the transparency freely, and 
to turn it as necessary over the ground 
glass on a light box. The mount will 
keep the film elevated enough to pre- 
vent possible marring, and will enable 
the operator to place the transparency 
in a hand or table viewer as the 
touch-up progresses. Transparencies so 
mounted may be set aside, emulsion 
side down to prevent dust from settling, 
to dry before mounting in glass, or the 
further application of color. If care- 
fully handled and allowed to dry be- 
tween applications, color may be added 
numerous times without damaging the 
emulsion. Any number of transparen- 
cies may be in the spotting process at 
once, if set in a readymount such as 
this, and when finally removed from 
the mounts, the latter may be reused 
with other transparencies. 


Bathing of Transparencies 

ACCO Clamps No. 125 may be used 
for holding transparencies when bath- 
ing or dipping in solutions for removing 
lacquer, bleaching, dipping in dye for 
all over application, or rinsing. When 
clamping, the grip of the jaw should be 
set over the center of the sprocket holes, 
and this will keep the moisture accumu- 
lating along the edge to a minimum. 
After processing, the transparency can 
be hooked by means of one of the 
sprocket holes opposite the clamp. 


of Information 


Paper «lips can be bent to make such a 
hook. ‘s"hen so hung the transparencies 
will be practically free from excess 
moisture when the clamp is released, 
and any moisture that remains will be 
in the lower corner. Care should be 
taken in processing to hold only one 
side of the clamp handles so that the 
grip will not be released. These clamps 
will retain the film during a vigorous 
shaking after a final rinse. Incidentally 
Photo-Flo used in a dilution of one part 
to 100 of water makes an excellent final 
rinse. 


Cropping of Masks 

When cropping masks or gelatin fil- 
ters are being handled did you ever 
wish you had another hand with at least 
two fingers? Your troubles are over if 
you will use one, and occasionally two 
ACCO Clamps. Simply position your 
mask or colored gelatin, you may even 
want to use both, then apply the clamp. 
You can seal and trim without danger 
of mask, gelatin, or film shifting. 

ACCO Clamps can be purchased at 
stationery supply stores. They are man- 
ufactured by ACCO Products, Inc., 
Ogdensburg, New York. 





You can make a gocd copy of a printed 
color illustration with color film . . . but 
you can’t make it from a tinted photo. Lat- 
ter is basically a solid black and white with 
color tints laid over and the black image 
degrades each layer of color. 
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Ray V. Rinehart 
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Meade K. Shick 
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N 

Edword B. Crane, M.D. 
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Charlotte B. Smith 
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Gene Burton 
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Norwich, Conn. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Scheibeler 
DELONG, Lloyd F., 119 E. Crawford, 
Upper San: usky, Ohio 11°59 CT 
1959 !_ouisville Convention 
DIMITR "£VICH, M. D., 111 Highland 
Ave., Apt. 403, Highland Park 3, 

Mich . 8°59 M 

Jack A. Doer 
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New York 17 - 11°59 ¢ 
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H. J. Johnson 
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Wayne C. Foster 
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Gordon Salton 
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ney St. 
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Maurice H. Louis 
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PFAFF, Miss Frances, 188-0. ‘ 4ct 
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Eliot C. French 
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Frank N. Boone, M.D. 
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YOU CAN 
SHOOT 


On 16mm Super Anscochrome: Here is the first color motion picture film 

ever to make available light color cinematography a reality: Just think of the 

creative possibilities open to you with this high speed (E.I. 100) film. Get the 

finest, most brilliant color renditions under available light conditions. 

No more troublesome lighting equipment to carry. No more blown fuses. Super 

Anscochrome® film is the answer to all creative shooting when the subject’s ; | ] ) S ( v @) 
right but the light is not. : 
Super Anscochrome 16mm is now available in 50 foot magazines as well as 

all conventional roll loads at PNI prices. And for fast convenient processing, 

ask your dealer about the handy Ansco Prepaid Processing Mailer. Ansco, 

Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 


16 When writing advertisers, please mention PSA journal PSA JOURNAL 
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Lesson Five—Lenses 


By George W. Cushman, APSA 


In an earlier lesson we touched upon 
the lens in a camera and how it is used 
to do two fundamental things: (1) To 
focus the image on the film, and (2) to 
control the amount of light reaching the 
film. 

Actually, we do not need a lens in 
order to make a picture with a camera. 
This is proved by the pin hole camera. 
A tiny hole no bigger than the point 
of a pin, placed in one end of a box, is 
sufficient to focus an image on a piece 
of film placed in the opposite end of 
the box. An exposure in sunlight of 
about 40 seconds will produce a well 
exposed and reasonably sharp picture. 

Why, you may ask, do we need lenses 
if pictures can be made without them? 
For several reasons. The first is that 
with the pin hole camera, all subjects 
must hold still for 40 seconds, Frames 
of motion picture film, which are ex- 
posed at approximately 1/30 of a sec- 
ond, could not be made with a pin 
hole, for not enough light can come 
through the pin hole in that time. 

Why, you might ask, can’t the pin 
hole be made larger to let in the neces- 
sary amount of light? The reason this 
is impossible is that the larger the pin 
hole is made, the fuzzier the picture 
becomes. If the hole were made as large 
as the head of the pin, there just 
wouldn't be any recognizable picture at 
all. So, we must use a lens which will 
let in a sufficient amount of light ac- 
cording to the exposure time we are 
using, and at the same jtime focus the 
rays of light on the film in such a way 
that a sharp picture results. 


A. An exposure will be correct only 
if the exact amount of light reaches the 
film when the picture is taken. This 
can be accomplished in two ways: 
(1) We can alter the length of exposure 
to coincide with the amount of light let 
in by the lens opening, or we can alter 
the amount of light let in by the lens 
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opening to coincide with the length of 
exposure. 

Let’s see how this works: If our lens 
opening is set at a definite opening, 
we must give a longer exposure time if 
the light is dim, and a shorter exposure 
time if the light is bright. The result on 
the film is the same either way, for in 
either instance the correct amount of 
light reaches the film. 

The other way would be to set the 
camera at a set shutter speed, thus fix- 
ing the exposure time, and then open 
the lens opening to admit more light if 
the light is dim, or close the lens open- 
ing if the light gets brighter. This, too, 
results in the proper amount of light 
reaching the film. 

We can say that proper exposure re- 
sults when the correct amount of light 
is allowed to act on the film for the 
correct amount of time. 


B. Now then, of our two methods 
above, which is preferable? With a still 
camera either can be used, and condi- 
tions plus results wanted will often de- 
termine which method should be em- 
ployed in any specific instance. 

But with a motion picture camera it 
must be remembered that at a normal 
speed of 16 frames per second the ex- 
posure created by the shutter remains 
constant at 1/30 of a second. There- 
fore we are restricted to the second 
method of controlling the light. That is, 
since our exposure time remains con- 
stant at 1/30 of a second, all our con- 
trol of light must be made by opening 
and closing the lens diaphragm. 


ll Let’s look at illustration 5A. This 
shows the various sizes of the lens 
openings. By turning a ring on the out- 
side of the lens we can regulate the 
size of this opening. On early cameras 
these openings were fixed in separate 
pieces of metal, and the entire metal 
sheet had to be removed and another, 
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Fig. 5A 


with a different sized opening, inserted 
in accordance with the prevailing light 
intensity. 

Today the revolving ring on the out- 
side of the lens adjusts the size of the 
opening. 

Now in order that we can have some 
terms of reference, certain figures are 
used, Here we see the smallest opening 
to be designated as f:16. The size of 
opening increases up to f:2. These 
figures are standard and it would be 
well ,to memorize them. We'll learn 
what they mean in a minute. 

Going from left to right, or from the 
smaller to the larger, each succeeding 
opening lets in just twice as much light 
as the one before it. That is, f:11 lets 
in just twice as much light as f:16, and 
so on. If, for example, you were taking 
a shot late in the day at f:5.6 and the 
sun went under a cloud to the extent 
that you wanted to let twice as much 
more light in, you would open the lens 
to f:4. If you wanted to let in four 
times as much light, you would open 
the lens two stops, from f:5.6 to f:2.8. 

Going from right to left, each smaller 
stop passes just half as much light as 
the one next to it. That is, f:11 passes 
just half as much light as f:8, or just 
one fourth as much light as f:5.6, and 
so on. 


D. Let’s go on now to illustration 5B. 
It is the least of our intentions to con- 
fuse you or become technical, but it is 
difficult to discuss lenses any other way. 
We shall dwell only briefly on lenses, 
and be as non-technical as we can with 
what is, truthfully, a rather technical 
subject. 








Fig. 5B 


Illustration 5B is really nothing more 
than a side view of your camera in 
action, reduced to the greatest sim- 
plicity possible. S is the subject. Let’s 
assume it is many miles away from the 
camera. L is the camera lens, and the 
upside down images of the subject 
shown at A, B, C, D and E represent 
the picture of the subject as it appears 
on the film in the camera. Since lenses 
invert their images, we have done the 
same in this diagram. 

In an 8mm. movie camera the lens 
is set approximately a half inch from 
the film as it runs through the film gate 
or film channel. In this diagram the 
image at A represents the size of the 
image in an 8mm. movie camera. Thus 
it is clear to see that with a standard 
lens on an 8mm. movie camera, a nor- 
mal sized image is produced on the 
small area at A. 

With a 16mm. camera we have a 
larger area to cover, since the picture 
area on 16mm. film is approximately 
twice as wide and twice as high as 
with 8mm. film, as we learned in our 
first lesson. Therefore, in order to ob- 
tain a normal sized image on 16mm. 
film, the lens must be one inch from 
the film, and the area would be as 
shown at B. 

Professional studios in Hollywood use 
35mm. film which means that the pic- 
ture area is still larger, and to get the 
same picture on their larger film area 
the distance must be further increased 
and is normally about 2 inches from 
lens to film, and this area is shown at 
C. As the film or picture area increases, 
so does the distance from the lens to 
the film, as illustrated by areas D and E. 
These would indicate extra large areas, 
such as are used in still cameras, These 
lenses are all different. They are ground 
to specific formulas which permit each 
lens to focus on a given image at a 
specific distance and over a specific 
area. In other words, each lens made 
is designed for a specific job and a spe- 
cific use. 


E. It will be noticed that each lens 
is a set distance from the film, and it 
is at this distance and only at this dis- 
tance that it will focus our tree which 
is miles away. This distance, indicated 
from L to A with the 8mm. camera 
lens, L to B with the 16mm. camera 
lens, and so on, is known as the focal 
length of a lens. When we speak of a 2 
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inch lens, we mean that when the lens 
is set just two inches from the film in 
the camera, images several miles away 
will be in sharp focus. 

The term used for subjects many 
miles away is infinity, and _ infinity, 
insofar as photographic lenses are con- 
cerned, means, usually, any subject 
1,000 feet or more away. Thus, the 
focal length of a lens is the distance 
from the lens to the film when focused 
upon objects at infinity. 

The focal length of a standard lens 
on an 8mm. camera is & inch, and on a 
16mm. camera is one inch, But what do 
we mean by standard? By standard we 
mean. that such a lens covers approxi- 
mately the same area as a persen’s eye 
would cover if he were standing on the 
same spot as the camera. 


F Now let’s go back to exposure and 
lens openings again. In illustration 5B, 
we said that the focal length of a lens 
that would focus at B would be one 
inch. Now supposing the lens opening 
in that particular lens is one eighth of 
an inch in diameter. Do we not now 
have a fixed relationship between the 
size of the lens opening and the focal 
length of the lens? Indeed we do. Is it 
not correct to say that the opening of 
the lens is just one eighth of the focal 
length? Right. And how do we record 
this relationship? Simply as f:8, for 
when we divide the diameter of the 
lens opening into the focal length we 
get the f: value. That is exactly what 
the f: value is and how it is derived. It 
is a ratio. 

Let’s take another example. We have 
a two inch lens on a 35mm. camera, 
and the diameter of the lens opening is 
% inch. We divide the lens opening, %, 
into the focal length, 2, to get the f: 
number. The result is f:4. 

So, from this discussion that wasn’t 
too technical (now was it?) we should 
remember two things: (1) the focal 
length of a lens is the distance from 
the lens to the film when the lens is 
focused at infinity, and (2) the f: num- 
ber of a lens is determined by dividing 
the diameter of the lens opening being 
used into the focal length of the lens. 


G. Now let's go a bit further. Let's 
look at illustration 5C. What do we 
have here? Let's look first at the top 
diagram. We see again the skeleton 
view of a camera. The letter A is the 
subject, L is the lens, and F is the 
film, or as it is more rightly called, the 
film plane. We shall assume this is a 
normal, standard lens, such as a half 
inch lens on an 8mm. camera. The lens 
at this distance covers the entire sub- 
ject area at S. 

What would happen if we would use 
a lens of a longer focal length, such as 
a one inch lens, with everything else in 
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Fig. 5C 


the set-up remaining the same? Let's 
double the focal length of the lens. 
Let’s replace the % inch lens with a one 
inch lens. The result is shown in the 
bottom diagram. The focal length has 
doubled, hasn't it, from a half inch to 
one inch? The film frame is again just 
covered, but look at the subject. Look 
how much less of the square is included 
by the lens. The boundary lines of cov- 
erage are shown by the dotted lines. 

The one inch lens covers only half 
the height of the subject and half the 
width of the subject as does the stand- 
ard half inch lens. This means, also, 
that only one fourth the area is covered. 

From this it may be seen that when 
a lens of a longer focal length is used, 
the field covered is narrowed. When 
the focal length is doubled, the height 
and width are each half as much, and 
the area is quartered. The result on the 
screen is to appear to be nearer to the 
subject. 

When we use a lens on a camera 
having a longer focal length than the 
standard lens, we call this lens a tele- 
photo lens. It has the effect of bringing 
the subject closer. 

Just the opposite is also true. If we 
use a lens of a shorter focal length than 
the standard lens, a greater area is 
covered, or, as we more correctly say, 
the angle of view is wider. From this 
we describe the lens as a “wide angle” 
lens. 

The focal length of a lens alone does 
not describe its use. A one inch lens 
would be standard on a 16mm. camera, 
it would be a telephoto if used on an 
8mm. camera, and it would be a wide 
angle if used on a 35mm. camera. The 
distance at which the image is focused 
does not change in any of these three 
applications, but the angle of view in 
relation to the size of the film plane 
covered is what make the difference. 


H. In purchasing a lens, or additional 
lenses, for a motion picture camera, 
two terms of reference are used, the 
f: number of the largest opening possi- 
ble with the lens, and the focal length 
of the lens. 

Some lenses do not open beyond 
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t:4.5, others go to f:3.5, others will open 
to £:1.9, f:1.6, and even f:1.2. Such 
lenses have all the stops below these 
figures, but none higher. In other words, 
an f:3.5 lens is one whose largest open- 
ing is £:3.5. It won't open any larger, 
although it will “stop down” to f:4, 
f:5.6, £:8, f:11, f:16, and maybe even 
f:22 and f:32. Since all lenses stop 
down all the way, but open no wider 
than their widest aperture, they are re- 
ferred to by their largest f: number, 
such as, an f:2.8 lens. (Eff two point 
eight. ) 

The focal length, as we have pointed 
out, determines the angle of view to be 
covered and the distance at which the 
lens will focus objects at infinity. 

Thus, if you wanted a telephoto for 
your 8mm. one that had a 
large opening, you would ask for a 
1 inch f:2.4 lens and your dealer would 
know exactly what wanted, So 
would you. 

One other term often heard in respect 
to lenses is the word “fast.” This means 
that the lens will let in a lot of light in 
a hurry, or, in other words, has a large 
aperture. It is a somewhat relative term, 
and normally a “fast” lens is referred to 
as one having an opening of f:2.8 or 
larger. We say, for example, an f:2.3 
lens is “faster” than an f:2.8 lens, but 
not as fast as an f:2 lens. 


camera, 


you 


1. Now let’s consider some practical 
examples of lenses in operation on the 
camera. Let’s look now at illustration 
5D. Let’s forget the children for a mo- 
ment and look only at the skyline across 
the bay. This is the way it would look 
with a normal, or standard, lens on our 
camera, whether it be a % inch lens on 
an Smm. camera, a one inch lens on a 
16mm. camera, or a 2 inch lens on a 
35mm. camera. In any of these three 
cases we would get a picture like this 
on our film. It is about the same as the 
eye would see it from the same spot. 

Now let’s decrease the focal length 
of our camera lens. Let's put on a wide 
angle lens. If we did, our picture would 
include more of the skyline, illustration 
5E, because the angle of view has been 
widened by the shorter focal length of 
the lens, and of course the buildings in 
the skyline appear relatively much 
smaller. This is one of the sacrifices of 
a wide angle lens. It includes more in 
the picture, but the image is much 
smaller. 

Now let’s go the other way. Let’s re- 
place our standard lens with a tele- 
photo. When this is done, we see a 
greatly enlarged skyline such as is 
shown in illustration 5F. In this par- 
ticular situation the bay sits squarely 
in front of us and we cannot get closer 
to the buildings which happen to be 
over a mile away. Our alternative, then, 
is to use a telephoto lens. 
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Without a doubt the greatest use of 
a telephoto lens is to bring distant ob- 
jects closer and in so doing appear to 
magnify them on the screen. 


J. But there are other uses for tele- 
photo lenses, and one which we want 
to stress here is illustrated in these 
three illustrations. It concerns the sub- 
ject in the foreground, the children, in 
relationship to the objects in the back- 
ground, the buildings. 

In making all three of these illustra- 
tions the children were placed in their 
chairs while all three pictures were 
snapped, and did not move their chairs 
so much as an inch. 


K. Now let’s study these three pic- 
tures again with a view to the relation- 
ship that exists between foreground and 
background. Look first at illustration 
5E. This was taken with the wide angle. 
The children are at a fixed distance 
from each other and a fixed distance 
from the distant buildings. From this 
picture we would say the skyline must 
be at least two miles from the children. 

Now let’s look again at illustration 
5D. This is the shot that was taken with 


the normal, or standard, lens. The rela- 
tionship of the children is exactly the 
same, but look what happens to the 
background. It doesn’t appear to be 
more than a mile away, which, in fact 
it was, thanks to this “normal” lens shot. 
Here we have a brand new relationship, 
but only between foreground and back- 
ground, for there is absolutely no 
change in the relationship between the 
two children in the foreground. 

Now let’s study once more illustration 
5F. The relationship changes still more. 
Yes, the children are the same, but the 
background now seems to be not more 
than a quarter of a mile away. 

What makes the background seem to 
move forward and backward in these 
three shots? Obviously the stationery 
placement of the children. They “an- 
chor” the picture in our minds. It is the 
foreground that has made the _ back- 
ground perspective appear to change in 
these three shots. 

This is one of the great uses of tele- 
photo lenses, but few filmers consider 
this possibility even though they may 
own a dozen different telephotos. 


& Now, you will say, something is 
not right here because when the focal 
length of the lenses are changed the 
angle of view changes with the result 
that the children could not possibly 
have retained their relationship to one 
another in these three shots. 

But they did. And they did not move, 
either. 

The answer is that all three pictures 
were taken from three different spots. 
For the wide angle shot the camera was 
moved to some ten feet behind the 
children to a point where they were 
just included at the sides of the picture 
as shown here. For the normal shot the 
camera was moved to some 20 feet be- 
hind the children, or where, again, they 
were just included in the edges of the 
frame. And for the telephoto shot the 
camera was moved about 50 feet in 
back of the children where, again, they 
would be seen in their respective cor- 
ners. 

Here, through an entirely different 
use of telephoto and wide angle lenses, 
we have created a subject relationship 
which is well to know and use when 
conditions are suitable for it. 


M., So far we have been discussing 
regular, every day lenses which have, 
and will continue to be, used for years 
as regulation equipment. 

From time to time new lenses appear 
on the market and enjoy varying de- 
grees of popularity. 

One of these is the zoom lens which 
has proven so popular in television work 
and is now used to some extent in mo- 
tion picture work. 

A zoom lens, also known by many 
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other names since the word “zoom” 1S 
reality a variable 
focal length That is, the 
length can be gradually changed while 
the camera is running. 

As we have pointed out in this les- 
son, when the focal length is changed, 
the angle of view is changed, and thus 
the field of 
larged. The result on the screen is for 
the camera to appear to move up to, or 
away from, the subject. 

Zoom lenses have their place, and are 
here to stay. Besides the zooming ef- 
fect, which most beginners work to ex- 
cess, they have the great advantage of 
the angle or field of 
view desired from one location. It is not 


trademarked, is in 


lens focal 


view 158 narrowed or en- 


covering exactly 


necessary to move the cameta closer to 
a subject for a close-up, or away for a 
inclusive This is a great 
time when filming events that 
happen swiftly. Equal time is saved in 
switching from wide angle to telephoto 


more view. 


Save 


lens, also. 

Zoom lenses are improving in qual- 
ity, and when they are perfected to the 
point that they are as critically sharp 
as our present day fixed focal length 
lenses, we can expect them to become 
standard camera equipment. One lens 
will do the work of half a dozen today. 


N. The secbnd lens which is receiv- 
ing some degree of popularity today is 
the anamorphic lens. This is the lens 
that is used in the Cinemascope and 
other wide screen processes. 

It would be possible to use lenses 
that cover a wider view, and wider film 
to produce wide screen pictures, but if 
this 
country 


were done, every camera in the 


would be obsolete. and So 
would every projector in every theater 
in the land. 

The result has been to “squeeze” the 
picture on regular film with a special 
then 
squeeze” it with a special lens on the 
when the film 


advantage over the the old screen di- 


lens on the camera, and “un- 


projector is shown. Its 
mension Is a matter of personal opinion, 
but the professionals have used it in 
their competitive fight against televi- 
sion, and what the professionals do, the 
amateur is Sure to copy. 

The screen dimensions of the stand- 
ard motion picture for years has been 
three units high to four wide. 
Chat is the ratio of all standard ama- 
both 8mm. 16mm. If, 


your screen is 


units 
teur films, and 
for example, 
three feet high, it is four feet wide. 
With the your 
screen would have to be eight feet 
wide, or twice as wide as it is now. 

In order to put this much picture on 
your present film frame, the special 
“wide screen” lens will have to com- 
press the picture 100%, or just double. 

That is exactly what this anamorphic 


picture 


“ ide screen process, 
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lens does. Some makes don’t compress 
it quite so much, so that the screen in- 
stead of eight feet would only have to 
be about six feet. 

Of course a comparable lens must 
be used on the projector to decompress 
the picture, and often the same lens 
that is used on the camera is used on 
the projector. Certainly this aims at 
economy. 


O. In illustration 5G we see a section 
of film made of a subject with a normal 
or standard lens, left, and a section of 
film made with an anamorphic lens 
that compressed the same angle of view 
100%. Note how the film reel is per- 
fectly round in the normal shot, and 
tightly squeezed in the shot used with 
the wide screen lens, If the wide screen 
film were projected with a normal pro- 
jection lens, it would look just as it 
does here. The subject would be great- 
ly compressed. 


But when the wide angle lens is 





placed on the projector, the “decompres- 
sion” takes place and we have a wide 
screen image as may be seen in illustra- 
tion 5H. This comparison serves very 
well to show the width of the standard 
screen as compared to the extended 
width of the wide screen process. 

The wide screen has the ability to 
make the audience feel as though they 
are a part of the picture. In many cases 
it is more realistic, and does wonders 
for scenic shots. Some professional di- 
rectors do not like its limitations on 
composition. How long it will remain 
popular is anybody's guess. 


P. The study of lenses is a never end- 
ing one. It has been sa.d that a camera 
is no better than its lens, and others 
have said that a camera is its lens. Both 
appear to be true. 

The only way to learn about lenses 
and what they will do is to experiment. 
Many books have been written on 
lenses, and still not all is known about 
them. They are responsible for that 
clear, sharp picture on your screen. 
Keep lenses covered when not in use. 
A few specks of dust on the lens won't 
impair the quality of the picture what- 
soever, but moisture, oil, scum, and 
similar accumulations will. If it is a good 
valuable lens, let an experienced 
technician clean it. More 
ruined by dirty handkerchiefs in inex- 
pert hands than anything else. It’s good 
insurance for a lifetime of good, clear, 
picture taking with that most precious 
element of your entire camera, the lens. 

(Continued next month) 


lenses are 





Fig. 5H 
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Cobwebs and Cameras 
By Ed. Kentera 


Remember the quip about “Sending 
a boy to do a man’s job?” This simple 
statement could well apply to many of 
today’s tasks. It may even apply to the 
equipment used in the performance of 
many duties. And it most certainly will 
apply to the cameras owned by many 
home movie fans. 

The selection of photographic equip- 
ment, whether it be movie or still, is an 
exciting event. It’s usually accompanied 
by a critical comparison of the numer- 
ous advantages claimed by each manu- 
facturer. Finally after a series of ques- 
tions and sightings through the view- 
finder, (this compares to the thumping 
of the fenders and the kicking of tires 
at a display of new cars) we come to 
the great decision. For our hard earned 
dollars we've selected the “Super-Cine- 
Excelzoom.” This camera will do every- 
thing from reading the prevailing light 
conditions and setting its own lens open- 
ing, to the ringing of bells and the flash- 
ing of warning devices designed to 
guarantee perfect operation under all 
conditions. That is, it will do almost 
everything, but, unfortunately, it still 
lacks a device to prod its owner into 
activity. The camera gathering dust on 
the closet shelf is a mighty poor invest- 
ment regardless of its mechanical per- 
fection. It has little value unless the 
finely engineered qualities are put to 
use. 

The response to the question “What 
are you filming these days?” is too fre- 
quently answered by a simple “Nothing. 
There’s nothing to shoot.” This answer 
is so far from the truth that it’s actually 
ridiculous. Everything, everywhere, is 
subject for the willing filmer. Those 
Christmas and vacation movies are but 
a small segment of the varied activities 
which should inspire the more frequent 
use of our cameras. 

Subject matter should be chosen 
which because of its nature, contains a 
personal appeal to the filmer. Too often 
the camera is aimed at an object be- 
cause of convenience rather than filmic 
content. This technique may capture a 
picture but it won't make an interest- 
ing movie. 

A designed filming project offers an 
interesting challenge for the improve- 
ment of the former “pot shots” which 
never did develop anyway. Waiting for 
picture possibilities to come our way 
isn’t always rewarding and _ besides, 
there’s no guarantee that the subject 
matter will be to our liking. Interest 
must remain alive to insure completion 
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of each filming project. Interest is only 
assured when we become pleasantly ab- 
sorbed in the work at hand. 

“What to shoot” is limited only by 
the filmers desire to “shoot.” As-we con- 
sider the sources for new areas of film- 
ing we'll discover that nearly every 
event, project, or object bears a wealth 
of filming potential. As an assist towards 
getting that cobwebby, dust laden cam- 
era off the shelf we'll suggest a few... 

1.-CHILDREN: Although the years 
have added much footage to the reels 
we started of the kids, is this footage 
really considered movies? Or does it 
represent only an unlimbering of the 
camera spring? We're not suggesting 
for one minute that priceless irreplace- 
able footage should be discarded. Chil- 
dren have a way of suddenly growing 
up and the early films become more 
and more valuable to the immediate 
family. But even the immediate family 
will find greater pleasure in viewing the 
film that’s been worked into a real 
movie. Why not work out a little story 
wherein youngsters are pursuing one of 
the many ambitious projects only their 
active minds can fully understand? This 
could be the building of a surer-space- 
ship, complete with the foraging of ma- 
terials, the actual construction and final- 
ly the count-down for take off. From 
here on one’s own creative ability will 
be stirred into the development of nu- 
merous highlights on Junior's first trip 
into outer space. Quite an accomplish- 
ment when you consider it can all be 
done right in the vicinity of your own 
backyard. 

2.—PETS: Doubtless there’s a dog, 
cat, bird or other form of pet life re- 
siding in your home. Has the possibility 
of featuring your pet in a movie ever 
occurred to you? Like the films on chil- 
dren here is another realm of unlimited 
possibilities. In recent years it’s been 
my pleasure to view complete films fea- 
turing the antics of dogs, cats, birds, 
horses and even gold fish. This type of 
filming may prove somewhat more dif- 
ficult to produce for it will require an 
abundance of patience. Assuming, of 
course, that the majority of pets won't 
be college grads. 

If your pet can do everything but 
talk you'll find your filming project 
much simpler. Now there’s a thought 
too . . . why not make your pet talk? 
The gold fish film mentioned earlier did 
just that. With a cleverly written nar- 
rative the antics of the fish were far 
more amusing and a certain novel qual- 





ity was added to the production. 

The more serious filmer will find that 
the life cycles of various animal life are 
a fascinating subject and a “cradle to 
the grave” theme is a rewarding ex- 
perience for all who view such a film. 
When we consider the animal greats of 
filmdom we can readily visualize our 
own family “Lassie” or “Trigger.” A pet 
film, well done, rarely fails to win ac- 
claim. 

3.—EXPERIMENTAL: Here is a field 
wherein the true creative abilities of a 
filmer are called upon. Experimental 
films may include all films related to 
any subject in which a previously es- 
tablished pattern has not been set. A 
few of the films which fall into this 
category would be the 1—Abstract 
Color Patterns, 2—Synchro-Music Pat- 
terns, %3—Time-Lapse, 4—Art Films 
(some), 5—Experiments in Cinemato- 
graphic Techniques, etc., etc. . . . Any 
and all fims in which a novel. and/or 
unusual approach is employed may 
conceivably be termed experimental. 

This field has frequently been re- 
ferred to as that in which the “cart 
comes before the horse.” It comes by 
this description honestly for in many 
instances the result is produced before 
the film is planned. For this reason 
many experimental films are the prod- 
uct of the editing board. 

Another unusual treatment for the 
experimental film is that in which pat- 
terns are drawn directly onto film stock 
which has been developed to a clear 
base. “Frosted” leader film is even more 
ideal for this type of work, as it serves 
to diffuse the light reaching the screen 
upon projection. Such abstract symbols 
should first be timed and drawn on 
sample sheets to pre-determine move- 
ment pace. This is particularly im- 
portant when symbols and their move- 
ments are to be synchronized with 
sound and music. To avoid “peeling” 
of the colors on hand drawn film a du- 
plicate film should be printed from the 
original. This type of film making wh'ch 
by-passes the camera entirely is most 
challenging and is sure to open up other 
fields of endeavor for the experimenting 
movie maker. 

Another technique which is finding 
favor today, particularly on TV com- 
mercials, is the “still picture” movie. 
These are becoming more widely used 
and do possess a certain interesting 
quality. These films are composed chief- 
ly of action and reaction shots accom- 

(See Cobwebs, page 52) 
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Conducted by George W. Cushman, APSA 


IDEAS 
Some new 


Mail Insurance 

Many filmers, when they mail a film 
to someone, insure it for huge sums. 
Why not,” thev ask, “that’s what it 
cost me to make it and that’s what it 
would cost me to do it over.” 

All well and good, but the post of- 
fice will not pay any more on a lost 
parcel claim than the intrinsic value of 
the So if 400 feet of 
16mm. film and insure it for $500 and 
it should be lost 


collect only about $45, so why pay 


film. vou send 


in transit, you can 
huge insurance fees for nothing? If 
the that should 
have a duplicate made and ship the 
duplicate. 

Better 


pay the special handling fee. It gets 


film is valuable you 


insurance, some claim, is to 


your film there more quickly and just 


safely. Thanks to Lou Fetzner for 


aS 


this tip. 


Library Materials 

And while on the subject of mailing 
rates, many 16mm. filmers do not know 
that they can mail their films anywhere 
the United States for 9c the first 
pound and 5c¢ each additional pound. 
The words “16mm. Film” or “Library 
Materials” should be placed on the out- 


side of the package to get this rate. 

This rate does not apply to 8mm. 
films. They must still be mailed under 
regular parcel post rates. But then, 
Smm. film weighs only a fourth as much 
so it isn't too much more for the same 
amount of screening time! 


Close Cutting 

Have you ever tried to cut a scene on 
the action only to find upon projection 
that you missed it by a few frames? A 
good way to end this danger is to mark 
the film before cutting it and then pro- 
ject it to see if the mark is in the right 
spe yt. 

Several marking methods are satis- 
tactory. I use a red grease pencil, mark- 
ing lightly on the back (shiny) side of 
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When 


the film. It rubs off instantly and easily. 

Some filmers put a piece of adhesive 
or Scotch tape on the back side of the 
film. After projection it can be easily 
removed. 

Although these marks are only a flash 
on the screen, they will quickly in- 
dicate exactly where the cut should be 


made. 


Pocket Finder 

If your view finder is removable from 
your camera, you're in luck, but for 
those whose finder is nailed to the cam- 
era housing, a small finder from an old 
still camera will end the necessity of 
lugging the camera itself around while 
scouting unusual camera angles and 
vantage points, 

Most any camera repair shop owner 
will have these obsolete view finders 
lying idle in his junk box. If he won't 
give you one, a dollar is generally more 
than enough to cover. 

Normally they will include a larger 
field than your normal camera lens. If 
so, just mask the field down with tape, 
paint, or any substance you choose. 

Then keep it in your pocket or cam- 
era case and use it to ferret out those 
promising camera locations, not hauling 
the camera around unnecessarily. 


Cutaways in Color 

Experienced filmers are well 
quainted with using cutaway shots when 
in a scene doesn’t match. 


ac- 


the action 
The cutaway serves to draw attention 
of the spectator away from the mis- 
match in action. 

Yet few experienced filmers know 
that this same trick can be used to ad- 
vantage when the color of two adjoining 
scenes doesn’t happen to match prop- 


erly. Use a cutaway shot. When you | 


jump back to the following scene, few 
in the audience will detect the change 
in the color. 


Light Fog 

Not all of us have a changing bag, 
and when we can’t find a dark room on 
location we have to do the best we can, 
and run the risk of light fogged edges. 


writing advertisers, please mention PSA Journal 





But a little preplanning will hetp. 
At least the first roll shot each day can 
be loaded at home the night before in 
complete safety by merely turning out 
all the room lights. 

And how many times have you, when 
finished shooting a roll at the end of 
the day, unloaded it before sundown? 
Wait until night to finish the job. At 
least in these two instances the chances 
of light fogging will have been elimi- 
nated. A rubber band or other protec- 
tion is essential to go around the film on 
the exposed reel, especially if the film 
is to travel any distance before being 


pi ocessed. 
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Cobwebs 


panied by appropriate narration. Shot 
from a series of still photos by proper 
sequencing and scene length, these still 
photos actually appear to have move- 
ment although there is none at all. The 
trick here is to provide a smooth flow 
of narrative continuity which subtly im- 
parts a feeling of movement to the 
scenes being viewed. It is possible to 
produce such a film without sound or 
narration but the film may lose much 
of its impact because of the silent treat- 
ment. 

The prints which are to be used for 
this type of movie making should be 
glossies and certainly should be photo- 
graphed with a good sharp focus. The 
prints should then be slipped into a 
titler, (preferably behind a sheet of 
glass which will hold the print flat) and 
then photographed with your movie 
camera exactly as in the making of a 
title. Watch closely for glare and reflec- 
tion from the glass. 

From time to time we'll bring you 
other ideas which may help in further- 
ing your enjoyment of movie making. 
The really important item though, is 
that we try to recapture that same burst 
of interest which was expressed when 
we initially purchased our cameras. At 
that time the world was our oyster. 






® Only with music will 
your movies truly re- 
“create those memorable 
moments. SOUND IS 
EASY, on tape or film. 

or deneneg ees «with a FONO-TWIN — 

for over twenty years the leader with the newest. 

“The Best in Soun !” classifies 140 tunes by Movie Moods. Our 


12 page Sound hur the Movie 
techniques. Both are FREE — write for them. 
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PSA Again Offers Scholarship To RIT 


The Photographic Society of Amer- 
ica announces a scholarship to the 
Rochester Institute of Technology. High 
School graduates with an aptitude for, 
and an interest in, photography may 
apply. 

The scholarship is for $825 for the 
academic year 1960-1961. Closing date 
for applications for this scholarship is 
May 1, 1960. 

The applicant must have graduated 
from high school within the last two 
years not counting college work or mil- 
itary service. To comply with the In- 
stitute’s entrance requirements, high 
school courses must have included in- 
termediate algebra or plane geometry. 
Preference is given to applicants who 
present credits in chemistry and/or 
physics. Before any applicant can be 
awarded the scholarship, he or she must 
be accepted for admission by the Roch- 
ester Institute of Technology. The en- 
trance examinations include tests of 
scholastic and science aptitude. The 


scholastic aptitude test of the College 
Entrance Board is acceptable. 

The applicants must submit to Miss 
Harriet L. Dieter, Secretary, PSA Schol- 
arship Committee, 2112 Inchcliff Road, 
Columbus 21, Ohio, and be received 
not later than May 1, 1960: 

(a) A completed application form. 

(b) A statement written by the ap- 
plicant as to why he is interested 
in obtaining the scholarship. 

A limit of two supporting letters 
testifying to the ability and in- 
terest of the student in photog- 
raphy. 

A limit of six actual photographs 
(is <= smaller), un- 
mounted, by the applicant to 
show what he has accomplished 
in photography. 

(e) A portrait-type photo- 

graph of the applicant. 

It is not required that the applicant 
be a member of the Photographic So- 
ciety of America. 


- 


(d) 
or 


recent 








Obituaries 





Victor H. Scales, Hon. PSA 


The New York Times of Nov. 19 car- 
ried a lengthy obituary of our former 
Editorial Vice President who passed away 
the day before at the age of 64. Vic rated 
a long obit for his work as a newspaper- 
man and publicist without considering his 
many contributions to PSA and to pho- 
tography. 

Born in Glens Falls, N. Y., he joined 
the AP Bureau in Albany in 1922, trans- 
ferred to Rochester in 1926 and New York 
in 1927. In 1929 he joined the Petroleum 
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Institute and became director of its public 
relations department. He later joined the 
Society of Automotive Engineers in an 
editorial capacity. In 1953 he became head 
of the publicity department of a New York 
ad agency and retired about two months 
ago. 

His contributions to PSA were many. 
He was much sought after as a judge, was 
a Vice President of the Society in the ’40s, 
made many contributions to the Journal 
and its management. He was active in the 
pre-war New York Chapter, was one of 
the founders of the N. Y. Tech Section 
and served on the 1952 convention com- 
mittee. He was a strong factor in the suc- 
cess of the Metropolitan Council. 

He is survived by his wife, Mildred and 
a son, Victor, Jr. 
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M.C 
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New Haven, Conn. 11°59 CP 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC CAMERA 
CLUB, Western Electric Co., 2 
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11°59 ¢ 
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from page 4 


Robert J. Goldman, our dynamic 
new president, has obviously thought 
a lot about PSA objectives. He wants 
us to be more than the largest photo- 
graphic society in the world (which we 
are); he wants our leadership in chart- 
ing new paths to the ever expanding 
horizons of photography to be unchal- 
lenged. 

To this end he has, in his few weeks 
in office, been influential in having an 
invitation extended to us to participate 
in the Photography in Fine Arts activ- 
ity. This is a high honor. 

Can we meet this challenge and pro- 
duce pictures which distinguished art 
institutions will be proud to put on 
their walls? The spotlight now shines 
brightly upon us and we must prove 
ourselves upon the world stage. 

I think we have dedicated workers 
who are of the high stature this chal- 
lenge demands. Their photography will 
win us the acclaim of the serious minded 
in the field of art and will prove that 
many of our members have thought 
about the meaning of photography. 

Whatever the goal of the Photograph- 
ic Society of America has been in the 
past—what should it be in the space 
age on whose threshold we now stand? 

As one of your new officers I think 
about it quite often. 

Why don’t you think about it, too— 
and let the rest of us know what you 
think? 

Nestor Barrett, FPSA 
Executive Vice-President 


Journal Awards are based on contribu- 
tions to the Journal since 1957 plus any 
points earned in earlier years. Points are 
awarded automatically for all current con- 
tributions as published and a certificate is 
sent soon after the issue is mailed. 
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Exhibitions & Competitions 





Monochrome 
and/or Color Prints 


prints, C—color prints 
class unless otherwise 


Note M — monochrome 
Entry fee is $1.00 in each 
specihed 


PSA Approved 


itially approved for Monochrome 
and/or Color Print portion only by Pictorial Di 
vision. See other hstings on this page for ap- 
proval of other sections 


These salons ir 


(For listings and approval send data to Alfred 
W. Hecht, Hotel St. George, Clark and Henry 


Streets, Brooklyn 1, N. Y.) 
Pittsburgh (M.C) Fee $2.00. Closes Dec. 2. Ex- 
hibited Dec. 18, 1959-Jan. 17, 1960 at Carnegie In- 


stitute Galleries. Data: Mrs. F. H. Stohr, 6845 
Penham Place. Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 

Uitenhage (M,C) Closes Dec 5. Exhibited in Port 
Elizabeth Feb. 1-6; Uitenhage Feb. 8-13; Gra 
hamstown Feb. 15-20. Data: Jack Robinson, 


Secty., Uitenhage Camera Club, PO Box 351, 
Vitenh ge, C.P., So. Africa. 
Warrnambool (M,C) Closes Dec. 19. Exhibited 


Salon Secty., 
Warr 


Jan. 10-22, 1960 at Art Gallery. Data 
farrnambool Camera Club, 74 Liebig St.. 
nambool, Victoria, Australia 
Calcutta (M,C) Closes Jan. 7. Exhibited Feb. 15- 
2%. Data. Salon Secty., South Calcutta Camera 
Club, 85 Rashbehari Ave., Calcutta 26, India. 
Singapore (M) Closes Jan. 8 Exhibited Feb. 12-21 
at 1960 Singapore Photo Fair. Data: P. L. Chan, 
ARPS, EFIAP. Salon Secty.. % Market St., 
Singapore, Malaya. 
Birmingham (M,C) Closes Jan. 9 Exhibited Feb 
6-20 at Galleries of the Royal Birmingham Society 
f Artists. Data: E. H. Cochrane, 142 Swanshurst 
Lane, Moseley, Birmingham 14, England 
Whittier (M.C) Fee $2.00. Closes Jan. 18. Ex- 
hibited Feb. 7-21 at Whittier Art Gallery. Data: 
Arthur Maddox, 14428 So. Elaine, Norwalk, Cali 
fornia 
Maitland (M) Closes Jan. 21. Exhibited Mar. 2-5 
it Fine Arts Pavilion. Data: Schurmann, 
Secty.. H. R. A. & H. Association, PO Box 37, 
Maitland, New South Wales, Australia 
Newark (M.C) Fee $1.00 plus postage. Closes 
Jan. 23. Exhibited Feb. 15-29 at Newark School of 
Industrial and Fine Arts, Data: Anne M, Jordan, 
Secty.. 225 Smith St., Newark 6, New Jersey. 
Valparaiso (M,C) Closes Jan. 31. Exhibited at Vina 
del Mar Feb. 23-March 14: Valparaiso March 17 
tl. Data: Club Fotografico y Cinematografico de 
Valparaiso, Casilla No. 1907, Valparaiso. Chile 
Teronto (M) Closes Feb. 1. Exhibited March 3-19 
Data: Toronto Camera Club, 130 Eglington Ave.. 
East, Toronto 12, Canada 
Ilford (M.C) Fee $1.00 plus postage. Closes Feb. 3 
Exhibited March 7-22 at Gantshill Library. Data: 
\. G. Sugg, Secty.. 62 Bushwood, Leytonsone, 
London E2, England 
Rochester (M.C) Fee $2.00. Closes Feb. 8 Exhib 
ited March 4-27. Data: Charles G. Plomasen, 210 
Nob Hill, Rochester 17, New York. 
Montreal (M) Closes Feb. 15 Exhibited March 5-27 
at Museum of Fine Arts. Data: V. Simard, 
4405 Coronation Montreal 28, Quebec, 
Canada 
Wilmington (M,C) Fee $1.50. Closes Feb. 15. Ex- 
hibited March 2-27 at Delaware Art Center. Data: 
Martin B. Yalisove, Chairman, Delaware Camera 
Club, PO Box 401, Wilmington, Delaware. 
San Jose (M.C) Fee $2.00. Closes Feb. 17. Exhib 
ited March 1-27 at Rosicrucion Art Gallery. Data 
Light and Shadow Club, PO Box 481, San Jose, 
California 


Ave., 





Notices 


To be listed on this page. notices 
of exhibitions must be sent to the 
individuals noted under each heading. 
Notices of PSA Competitions and of 
Contests should be sent direct to the 
Journal. 28 Leonard. Stamford, Conn. 











Melbourne (M,C) Closes February 
March 21-30. Data: A. Easton, 31 
Street, Footscray, Victoria, Australia. 
Alice “Border” (jiormerly Queenstown 
(M,C) Closes Feb. 20. Exhibited March 
Data: Salon Secty., PO Box 79, Alice, C. P., 
Africa 
Jackson (M,C) Fee $2.00. Closes Feb. 21. Exhibited 
March 6-20 at Mississippi Power & Light Bldg. 
Data: Tom G. James, c/o Mississippi Bearing Co., 
843 South State St., Jackson, Miss. 

Charleroi (M) Closes March 1. Exhibited April 17- 
May 1 at Palais des Beaux-Arts. Data: R. Popu 
laire, 18 rue J. Destree, Charleroi, Belgium 
Teaneck (M,C) Fee $2.00. Closes March 11. Ex 
hibited Mar. 28-April 9 at Garden State Plaza. 


10-31. 
South 


Data: Miss Patricia Mulcahy, 52 Selvage Ave., 
West Englewood, New Jersey. 
Marine (M,C) Fee $1.50. Closes March 15. Ex 


hibited March 20-April 17 at Mariners Museum; 
530 selected prints exhibited during May at The 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C. Data 
Mrs. Thos. V. Braband, Curator of Prints, The 
Mariners Museum, Newport News, Va 

Milwaukee (M) Fee $1.00 plus postage. Closes 
March 18. Exhibited April 4-24 at Memorial Center 


Data: Fred C. Grote, Chairman, 744 North 4th St., 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Seattle (M,C) Fee $2.00. Closes March 21. Ex 


hibited April 6-May 1 at Seattle Art Museum 
Data: Herbert T. Griffith, Chairman, 310 West 
Highland Drive, Seattle 99, Washington 

Hertford (M) Closes April 2. Exhibited May 7-14 
at The Corn Exchange. Data: B. J. Clowes, 84-88 


High Street, Ware, Herts., England 
Baltimore (M.C) Fee $1.00 plus postage. Closes 
April 18 Exhibited April 29-May 29 at Peale 


Museum. Data: Paul C. Clough, Chairman, 24 
East Eager St.. Baltimore 2, Maryland 

Newcastle (M.C) Closes Sept. 14. Exhibited Oct 
15-Nov. 5 at Laing Municipal Art Gallery. Data: 
W. Warburton Pope, ARPS, Salon Secty.. 9 Kim- 
berley Gardens, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2. England 


Other Salons 


Photovision Australia 19660 (M,C) Closes April | 
Exhibited May 3-13 at Museum of Modern Art of 
Australia. Data: Photovision 60, c/o Zillah Lee, 
197 Edwardes St., Reservoir, N19, Victoria, Aus 
tralia. 


Color Slides 


Approved for color slide section only. 


(For listing and approval send data to Adolph 
Kohnert, APSA, West Main St., Amenia, N. Y.) 
Entry fee $1, unless otherwise specified. 
Pittsburgh: Jan 3-17. deadline Dec. 7. Forms: 
Mrs. F. H. Stohr, 6845 Penham Place, Pittsburgh 
8. Pa. 24 x 2M slides accepted. Entry Fee $1.25. 
Warrnambool: Jan. 10-22, deadline Dec. 19. Forms: 
John A. Welsh, 74 Liebig St., Warrnambool, Vic- 
toria, Australia. 

Birmingham: Feb. 6-20, deadline Jan. 9. Forms: E. 
H. Cochrane, 142 Swanshurst Lane, Mosely, Birm- 
ingham, Engl. 24 x 2 slides accepted. 

PPA: Feb. 4-17, deadline Jan. 13. Forms: Mrs. 
Edna Soracy, 23-57 2ist St., Long Island City 5, 
N.Y 


18. Forms: 


14-18, deadline Jan 
Minneapolis 


Minneapolis: Fe! 
5400 Halifax Lane, 


Frank C. Sweeney, 
24, Minn 

Newark: Feb. 15 - 
Forms: Ramon Green, 
wood, N. J. 
Whittier: Feb. 12-20, deadline Jan. 25. Forms: Roy 
Simpson, 1154-N Richman, Fullerton, Calif 
Toronto: Feb. 29-March 1, deadline Feb. 1. Forms: 
James Alexander, The Toronto Camera Club, 130 
Eglinton Ave., East Toronto 12, Canada. 
Rochester: March 6-20. deadline Feb. 8. Forms: J. 
Lawrence Hill. Jr.. APSA, 643 oc Ave., 
Rochester 20, N. Y. Entry fee $1. 

Wilmington: March 2-27, deadline a 15. Forms: 
Dr. Martin B. Yalisove, Delaware Camera Club, 
P. O. Box 401, Wilmington, Del. Entry fee $1.50. 
Montreal: March 5-27, deadline Feb. 15. Forms: 
F. W. Simard, 4405 Coronation Ave., Montreal 28, 
Que., Canada 

Light and Shadow: March 6-20, deadline Feb. 17. 
Forms: Ruth Penberthy, 19490 Glen Una Drive, 
Saratoga, Calif. 244 x 2% slides accepted 
Melbourne: Mar. 21-30, deadline Feb. 19. Forms: 


March 1, deadline Jan. 23. 
16 Berkshire Road, Maple- 


Allen G. Gray, 101 Nicholson St., East Coburg, 
Victoria, Australia. 
Oak: March 15-16, deadline Feb. 22. 


Forms: Mrs. Una H. Howard, 71 Rumford St., 
West Hartford 7, Conn 
a March 14-22, 
2 


Miss. 


28. Forms: 
Jackson 4, 


deadline Feb. 


Dalehite, 755 Avaredo Drive, 


19. Exhibited 
Churnside 


“ Border”) 


March 11-25, deadline Feb. 29 
Arrieta, P. O. Box 188, San 


San Francisco: 
Forms: Dr. J. H. 
Francisco 1, Calif 
The Dalles: March 18-23, deadline March 1. 

Mel Olmstead, Box 161, The Dalles, Oregon 


Forms: 








New York: April 1-8, deadline March 4. Forms: 
Miss Lillian Draycott, 34 Connecticut Ave., Free 
port, N. f 

Teaneck: March 28-April 9, deadline March 11 


Forms: Mrs Tuck, 662 Grand Terrace, 
Teaneck, N. J 
Milwaukee: April 14-15, deadline March 18. Forms 
Fred C. Grote, 744 N. 4th St., Milwaukee, Wis 
Photo Guild of Detroit: March 3!-April 15, dead 
line March 21. Forms: Mrs. Pearl Johnson, APSA, 
661 Merton Rd., Detroit 3, Mich 

New Zealand: Apr. 11-27, deadline March 22. 
Forms: Neil S. Bowie, P.O. Box 1789, Christ- 
church, New Zealand 

Auburn: April 22-May 6, deadline April 6. Forms: 
Mrs. Bertha Koch, P. O. Box 990, Auburn, Calif. 
Baltimore: April 29-May 29, deadline April 18. 
Forms: Paul C. Clouch, 24 East Eager St., Balt 
imore 2, Md. 


Helen R. 
J. 


Idaho: May, deadline April 19. Forms: R. B. 
Horner, APSA, 2921 Cassia, Boise, Idaho. 
Auckland: May 26-June 6, deadline May 13 


Rodney A. Hoggard, P. O. Box 5128, 


New Zealand 


Color Prints 


Entry fee $2.00 unless otherwise specified. 


Melbourne: March 21-30, deadline Feb. 19. Forms: 
Allen G. Gray, 101 Nicholson St., East Coburg, 
Victoria. Australia. 


Forms 
Auckland, 


Nature 


(For listing and approval send data to T. R. 
Farrington, FPSA, 10300 S. Fairfield Ave., 
Chicago 43, Ill.) 


Birmingham, Feb. 6-20, deadline Jan. 9. Prints and 
slides. Forms: 41, Cochrane, 142 Swanshurst 
Lane, Mosely, Birmingham, 14, England. 

Feb. 14-18, deadline Jan. 11. Slides. 
Forms: F. C. Sweeney, 5400 Halifax Lane, Min- 
neapolis 24, Minn. 
Chicago, Feb. 6-26. deadline Jan. 18. Prints and 
slides. Forms: Louis Braun, 166 W. Washington, 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


Toronto, Feb. 29-Mar. Slides. 


, deadline Feb. 1 


Forms: W. Fy "31 Lakeshore Rd, Toron 
to 14, Ont., Canada. 

Rochester, Mar. 6-20, deadline Feb. 8 Slides. 
Forms: J. . Hill Jr., 643 Highland Ave., Roches- 
ter 20, N. 

Montreal soe, 5-27, deadline Feb: i5. Slides. 


Forms: F. W. Simard, 4405 Coronation Av., Mont- 
real 28, P. Q., Canada. 

San Jose, deadline Feb. 17. Prints and slides. 
Forms: Ruth Penberthy, 1990 Glen Una Dr., 
Saratoga, Calif. 
Melbourne, Mar 
and slides. Forms: 
bourne, Australia. 
San Francisco, Mar. 11-25, deadline Feb. 29. Slides. 
Forms: Dr. J. H. Arrieta, PO Box 188, San Fran- 
cisco 1, Calif 
Saguaro, Apr 
Sarah Foster, 1511 
Ariz 

New Zealand, April 11-20, deadline Mar. 22. Slides. 
Forms: G. R. Breach, PO Box 1789, Christchuich, 
New Zealand. 

Detroit (Guild), Mar. 31-Apr. 15, 
26. Slides. Forms: Pearl ally 
Detroit 3, Mich. 

Orange, Apr. 29-May 8. deadline Apr. 10. Slides. 
Forms: R. L. Logsdon Jr., 741 26th St.. San 
Bernardino, Calif 


21-30, deadline Feb. 18. Prints 
Allen Gray, PO Box 4208, Mel- 


13. Slides. Forms: 
Phoenix, 


3-9, deadline Mar 
Edgemont Ave., 


deadline Mar. 
661 Merton Rd., 


Stereo 


(For listing send data to Lewis F. Miller, 
APSA, 8216 Morgan St., Chicago 20, Ill.) 


Rochester, Closes Feb. 6. 4 slides $1.25. Forms: 
J. Lawrence Hill, Jr.. APSA, 643 Highland Ave- 
nue, Rochester 20, New York. 

Milwaukee, Closes March 18 4 slides $1.00 plus 
return postage. Forms: Ted Laatsch, APSA, 406 
W. Clovernook Lane, Milwaukee 17, Wisconsin. 


Guild, Closes March 21. 4 slides $1.25. 
Forms: Mrs. Pearl lohnson, APSA, 661 Merton 
Road, Apt. 3, Detroit 3, Michigan. 
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Exhibitions & Competitions. 





PSA Competitions 


International Club Print Competition — Four 
classes, clubs may join at any time. Write for 
data to Ralph M. Carpenter, 99 Orange St., Stam- 
ford. Conn. 

TD Tra Exhibits—Examples of uses of 
photography in all branches of the sciences. No 
closing date, shows are put on road as assembled. 
also used in Tops. Data: Art Hansen, Box 82, 
Parlin, N. J. 

CD Portrai. Contests—Next closes May 1. Full 
details and entry form in July-August Color Di 
vision Bulletin. Data: John Sherman, FPSA, 503 
Mobil Oil Bidg.. Minneapolis 2, Minn 

CD Color Print Contest—Four prints, any process. 
each the work of the entrant. Entry fee $1, plus 
return postage for CD members. Others inquire 
of Virginia Goldberg, APSA, 635 Jefferson Ave., 
Reading 15, Ohio. Next closing Jan. 20 

CD International Slide Competition—Four slides, 
not previously accepted in exhibitions, or winners 
in this competition. Meant to aid beginners. In- 
formation: R. H. Kleinschmidt, 41 Parkside 
Crescent, Rochester 17, N Y. Next closing 
January 8 

Nature Print Contest—(Individuals) Three con 
tests, 4 prints 5x7 to 16x20, medals and ribbons 
Data: F. W. Schmidt, Dept. Med. Illus., Univer- 
sity of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston, Tex. 
Next close: Jan. 15 


Nature Slide Contest—(Individuals) Four con- 


tests, three classes, either 2x2 or 2%x2% slides 
Data: Dr. B. J. Kaston, APSA, 410 Blake Rd., 
New Britain, Conn. Next closing Jan. 15, 1960 
PD Color Print Contest For PD members only 
Data: Mrs. Happy K. Hamilton, 9 Binney Lane, 
Old Greenwich, Conn 

Print of the Month Contest—For PID members 
only. Data: Alicia Parry, APSA, @9 Sedgwick 
Drive, Syracuse 3 Y 





The Trading Post is for the use of all PSA mem- 


bers, and members only, free of charge. Copy must 
be brief and complete. It must reach the Editorial 
Office. 28 Leonard St., Stamford, Conn., by the 
20th of the month and will normally appear in the 
second following issue. PSA assumes no responsi- 


bility beccuse of this free listing service 

WANTED—Right angle view finder for Kodak 
Ektra camera. Write W.J.R. Hauser, P. O. Box 
531, Middletown, Conn. 2t11 
WANTED—24 to 360mm focusing mount lens, 
also 28 to 135mm automatic lenses all for Exakta 
SALE—Pako electric-gloss 13x30" seam drum 
dryer. W. E. Brunson, Sr., P. O. Box 308, Sumter, 
S.C. 2t11 
WANTED —General Electric T-48 enlarging timer. 


State price and condition. R. C. Graham, 3849 E 
Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif 2t12 


WANTED— Revolving barn doors, with diffusion 
attachment for No. 2 reflector floods. Must clamp 
on standard light socket. Need 2 sets. Elizabeth 
H. York, 39 Fosdyke St.. Providence, R. I 2t12 


TRADE —Exakta VX, plus extension tubes, Tessar 
{:2.8, sunshade, case, perfect condition, for used 
Hasselblad. Martin H. Chester, 16000 South Ver 
mont Ave., Gardena, Calif 2t12 


TRADE -3-D slides. Send three 3-D slides of 
models or local talent—Cheesecake, Pinup, etc., 
and I will send you three similar of equal quality 
in return. Gerard F. Schmitt, P. O. Box 34, Bar 
rington, N. J Ath 








SALE— Americ an bee ray Exec utive £00 1 watt pro- 
jector with case. 9 slide trays, $40. Mamiya—Six 

44 x2% camera with case, $40. Like new. Burton 
H Knouf, 39099 Amick Ave., Des Moines 10, lowa 


SALE.-Linhof Super Rollex 2'4x2% for use on 
4x5 Linhof camera. Brand New, never used. $60 
W. Earle Hawkins, 7705 Monmouth Ave., Margate 
City, N. J 2t12 


SALE —2'4x3'4 Mentor SLR camera, less lens. FP 
om, \% to 1/1300 plus T&B needs new curtain, 
3 dbl film holders, FPA, case, $15. 135mm Prolinear 
portrait lens, coated, fits Mentor Reflex and Leitz 
Visoflex (foc. mt. incl.), $35. Canon 35mm f:1.8 
w.a. lens, like mew, $55. E. G. Anderson, 731 E. 
Harvard Rd., Burbank, Calif 


DecemBer 1959 


Whom To Write 


SALONS—Write the person listed for forms. Note that salons are on 
the list for months ahead and that additions are made every month. 
Allow yourself plenty of time to get the forms and ship your entry. 
SERVICES—Write the person listed. If in doubt, several Divisions 


list under “Membership” 


the person who can steer you to the correct 


source of information. Note separation of services for Individuals and 


services for Clubs. |““Individuals” 


service leaders are sequested to no 


includes only PSA members. (All 
tify the Journal of address changes 


at the same time they notify Headquarters.) Names and addresses of 
Division and Zone heads are listed under the Board of Directors on 
page 3. Write them if your question covers other subjects. 





PSA Services Directors 





(Corrected to November 30, 1959) 


PSA Services 
PSA Publications 


(All inquiries about circulation should be 
addressed to Headquarters, 2005 Walnut St.. 

Phila. 3, Pa.) 

Editors: 

PSA Journal—Don Bennett, FPSA, 28 Leon- 
ard St., Stamford, Conn. 

Color Division Bulletin—E. A. Tucker, 3625 
Carter Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 

Motion Picture News Bulletin—George Merz, 
grea. FACL, 1443 Harrison St., Hollywood, 


Nature Shots—Elizabeth Kaston, 410 Blake 
Road, New Britain, Conn. 

P-5 Bulletin—-Dick Harris, Box 118, Mis- 
soula, Mont 

Pictorial Division Bulletin—Conrad Falkie- 
wicz, APSA, 23 Daisy Place, Tenafly, N. J. 
Stereogram—Don Forrer, 31-60 33rd St., Long 
Island City 6, N. Y. 

PS&.T—Ira B. Current, FPSA, 26 Woodland 
Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Camera Club Bulletin—Russel aetese. APSA, 
3946 N. Lowell Ave., Chicago 41, Ill 

TD ye a a he ad W. Hansen, P. O. 
Box 202, Parlin, N. J 


Services to Exhibitions 


(Recognition, listing and approval of ex- 
hibitions is handled for PSA by the sev 
Divisions. Who's Who are published 
annually. Notices of coming exhibitions 
should sent to persons listed on the Ex- 
hibitions and Competitions page.) 


Aids and Standards 
Coler—Adolph Kohnert, APSA, W. Main St., 
Amenia, We 
Nature—T. R. Farrington, EPeA. 
Fairfield Ave., Chicago 43, 

Pictorial—Alfred W. Hecht, alll St. George, 
Clark & Henry Sts., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Stereo—John Paul Jensen, 8000 s. Merrill 
Ave., Chicago 17, Ill. 


10300 S 


Master Mailing List 
Coler—Miss Lillan Draycott, 34 Connecticut 
Ave., Freeport, N. 
Nature—Mrs. E. H. Roper, 
Drive, Toledo 14, O. 
Pictoriai—North American Salons, Ken Wil- 
ley, APSA, 701 Fifth St., Lyndhurst, N. 

Mrs. Rhyna Goldsmith, 
Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y. 
1280 Chili Ave., 


3523 Oakway 


Overseas 
21-20 78th St., 
Stereo— Miss Roreshy Otis 


Rochester 11, 
Who's Who 


Coler—Mrs. Pear] Johnson, APSA, 661 Mer- 
ton Rd., Detroit 3, Mich. 

Colter Prints—Harry panenne. 
Payson Ave., New York 34, 
Nature—Mrs. Fe Sunahara, 1121 W. 93 
St., Chicago 20. 

Pictorial—N. American, Ken pA APSA, 
701 Fifth St., Lyndhurst, N. J. Overseas, Mrs. 
Rhyna Goldsmith, 21-20 78th St., Jockeon 
Heights, L. I., N. Y. 

Stereo—Mrs. Ruth Bauer, 3750 West St., 
Mariemont, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 


APSA, 91 
Y 


Services to Individuals 
c ters—John Sherman, FPSA, 503 Mobil 
Oil Bidg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Travel—Tom Firth, FPSA, Trappe, Md. 
Travel Aides—Mrs. Caryl Firth, FPSA, 
Trappe, Md. 


Division Services 
Color Division 


CP Membership Slide—Rocky Nelson, 1516 
Alameda Ave., Burbank, Calif. 


Exhibition Slide Sets one Ph ak Slide Sets 


Mrs. Marian ' 5079 Aldama, Los An- 
geles 42, Cali 

Hospital Pro auicmene slides to Chas. H. 
Green, —* 19261 Linda Vista Ave., Los 
Gatos, Calif 

Star sg Eugenia D. Norgaard, 
APSA, 206 S. Lake St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
Star —tawd (Colter Prints)—Harry Baltaxe, 
APSA, 91 Payson Ave., New York 34, N. Y. 
Slide Circuits—R. B. Horner, APSA, 2921 
Cassia, Boise, Idaho. 

International Slide Circuits—Mrs. Arthur B. 
ee 125 Columbus Ave., Port Chester, 
N 


Slide Study Groups— Mrs. Lenore Bliss 
Hayes, 718 *N. Brainerd Ave., La Grange 
Park, Ill. 

instruction Slide Sets—See listing under 
Exhibition Slide Sets. 

Color Print Competition — Miss 
Goldberg, APSA, 635 Jefferson Ave., 
ing, Ohio. 

Color Print Circuits—Donald Myers, Main 
St., Stoney Creek, Conn. 


Color Print Sets—Paul C. Clough, 24 E. 
Eager St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Hand Colored Print Circuit—Mrs. Evelyn 
Curtis, 5320 Broadway, Oakland 18. Calif. 


international Slide Competition—Robert H 
po 41 Parkside Crescent, Roches- 
ter 17, 

rts Slide Collection — George F 
Ae FPSA, Forestry Blidg., State Col- 
ege 

Library—Hoyt L. Roush, APSA, Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte 2. N.C 

Travel Slide and Story Competition—Tracy 
Wetherby. 116 Avenue L., Pittsburgh, Penna 
Portrait Com John Sherman, 


tion — 
FPSA, 503 Mo il Oil Bldg., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


Emde Slide 
Mantis Ave., 


Virginia 
Read- 


Seq Mrs. Ina Lank, 1900 


juence— 
San Pedro, Calif. 


Photo ay A Werkshop—Jack L. Kenner, 
Grea. 5503 Holmes Run Pkwy., Alexandria, 
a. 


(Continued on following page) 


vt 
uw 











PSA Services Directory 


INDIVIDUALS 


Division Services 
F 


Color Division (Cont.) 


Slide Evaluation Service—Jack Lowe, 403 
Montgomery St., Marietta, O 

Tape Recording Service—Merle S. Ewell, 
FPSA, 1422 West 48th St.. Los Angeles 52, 
Calif 





Motion Picture Division 
Annual Film Competition—Charies J. Ross 
APSA, 3350 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5 
Calif 
Film Library—John J. Lioyd, APSA, 355 
Colorado P1., Long Beach 14, Calif 
Book Library—Ed Greer, 4916 Silver, Kansas 
City 6, Kansas 
Film Analysis and Judging Service—Ernest 


F. Hum mphrey APSA, 1152 Hetfield Ave 
Westfiel 

Tape += Markley L. Pepper, 3620 
Newton St., Denver 11, Colo 

Technical information — Wm. Messner, 


APSA, 999 Garrison Ave., Teaneck, N. J 


Nature Division 


instruction Slide Sets — East: Norman E 
Weber, Bowmansville, Pa. West: Bernard G 


Purves, APSA, 1781 Hollyhill Lane, Glen- 
dora, Calif 
Exhibition Slide Sets—George Clemens 


APSA, Route 4, McConnelsville, Ohio 

Print Sets—George Brewster, 2236 N. Bu- 
chanan Ave., Arlington 7, Va 
Librarian—<Albert E. Cooper, 5010 N. 36th 
St., Omaha 11, Neb. 

Hospital Project—Send slides to Chas. H 
Green APSA, 19261 Linda Vista Ave., Los 
Gatos, Calif 

Star Ratings—Dr. Gordon B. White, FPSA, 
239 Sugarioaf St., Port Colvourne, Ontario, 
Canada 

Print Competition—F. W. Schmidt, Dept. of 





Slide Competition—Dr. B. J. Kaston. APSA. 
410 Blake Road, New Britain, Conn 

Slide ney Circuits—Alford W. Cooper. 
APSA. P Box 579, Worland, Wyo. 

Print Study Circuits—Le Roi Russel, 343 
Shasta, Prescott, Arizona. 


Technical Information Service—Edward H 
Bowne. APSA, 40 Woodside Drive, Penfield, 


Commenting Service for Newer Workers— 
Slides, George W. Robinson, APSA, P. O 
Box 10, Merced, Calif. Prints, Cy Coleman, 
6159 Dorothy St., Detroit 11, Mich 

Canadian ®epresentative—Mary W. Fergu- 
son, APSA, 76 Kilbarry Rd., Toronto 7, Ont 


Photo Journalism Division 
Journalism Circuits—Don ogee APSA, 
25291 Richards Ave., Euclid 23, 
Critiques—Lewis E. Massie, P. o. ‘en 745, 


Del Mar, Calif 
PJ Membership information—Daniel Zirin- 
sky, 9303 Shore Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PJ Education—Joseph Bernstein, APSA, 353 
West 56th St.. New York, N. Y 

PJ Library—Mrs. Toni 

Street, Brooklyn 20, N. 
PJ Honors & Awards—Alfred C fehworts. 
FPSA, 38 Avis Drive, New Rochelle, N. Y 


Stibler, 410 52nd 
Y. 


Pictorial Division 
PD information Desk—Miss Shirley Stone, 
8 E. Pearson St., Chicago 11, Llinois. 


American Portfolios—Mrs. Barbara M. Sie- 
A. 200 Braunsdorf Rd., Pearl River, 


Fotes international—Ed Willis Barnett, 
ys ee 2323 Henrietta Rd., Birmingham 5, 
a 
Canadian Portfolios—Gino Maddalena, 1262 
Place Royale, St. Martin, Laval Co., Que. 
Coler Print Activities — Miss Catherine 
Coursen, 223 Prospect St., E. Orange, N. J. 
Star Exhibitor Portfolios—Dr 
sosnran, APSA, 452 Aquila Ct., 
e 


Robert M. 
Omaha 2, 


Portrait Portfolios—Miss Dorothy Kluth. 
2415 W. Birchwood Ave., Chicago. 45, Illi- 
nois 


FPSA. 
Lincoln 3, Nebras 

Picture of the — hh vagy “Alicia Parry, 

APSA, 609 Sedgwick Dr., Syracuse 3, N. Y 

Award of Merit (Star Ratings)—-Mrs. Leta 


Sua sa. Clubs—Sten T. soem. 


Personalized Print Analysis—Paul Yarrows, 
17315 Fairfield Ave., Detroit 21, Mich. 


Saion Workshop—John T. Caldwell, Jr. 
APSA, P. O. Box 4682, Fondren Sta., Jack- 
son, Miss. 


Saton Labels—( Enclose 4¢ stamp) Mrs. Marg- 
ery Barrett, 239 Columbia St., Adams, Mass 
PD Membership infornration—East: Clar- 
ence Abrams, 2863 Rose Ann Lane, Cincin- 
nati 39, Ohio. West: Mrs. Evelyn Serena, 
2952 Serena Place, Santa Barbara, Calif 
PD Lending Library—Miss Suzanne Chev- 
rier, 141 W. 85th St.. New York 24, N. Y 
Firth amtpeape Contest—Lioyd Gregory, 
331 Hillside Village, Dallas, Texas 

PD Service Awards—J. M. Endres, FPSA 
1235 Circle Dr., Tallahassee, Fla 


Stereo Division 


Newcomer’s Committee—Clair A. England. 
or 1884 San Antonio Ave., Berkeley 7, 
ali 


Personalized Slide Analysis—Fred Wiggins 
ii APSA, 438 Meacham Ave., Park Ridge 
Individual Slide Competition—Hiibert J. 
Wagner, 5107 N. 24th St., Milwaukee 9. Wis. 
Slide Circuits—Mrs. Pearl Johnson, APSA, 
661 Merton Rd., Apt. 3, Detroit 3, Mich 
Slides for Veterans—Miss Marjorie Price, 
503 W. 12lst St.. New York 27, N. ¥ 

Slides for Handicapped Children — Harry 
ard 116 Truesdale St., Rochester 
Star Rati — Miss Helen Brethauer, 4057 
Masterson St. . Oakland 19, Calif. 

SD Membership information — Miss Leona 
Hargrove, 619 N. Ridgewood, Wichita 6. 


Kans. 
SD Membership Slide—John C. Stick, APSA, 
1701 S. Bushnell Ave., So. Pasadena, Calif 


Emde Slide Sequence—Frederick Adams, 
700 Bard Ave., Staten — =. Be 


Seepeet Slide Sets—Hen H. Erskine, 
fr A, 1282 Sherwood Rd., "Stighiand Park, 


~ ee Circuits—Lee M. Klinefelter, 
1800 La Salle Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


Realist Slide of the Year Award—Dale L 
a 2188 Ridge Rd. West. Rochester 13, 


Techniques Division 


P raphic information—John R. Kane 
R. D. No. 1, Chenango Forks, N. Y. 





Medical Illustration, University of ‘exas M. Hand, APSA, 1927 Devonshire Ave., Lan- Traveling Exhibits—John F. Englert, APSA. 
Medical Branch, Galveston, Texas sing 10. Mich 853 Washington Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
National Club Slide Competition—Dr. J. H . . + + 
Arrieta, 155—14th Ave., San Francisco, Calif Pictorial Division 
Coler Print grog & - Clough, 24 E. American Exhibits—East: Les Buckland, 
at —y Baltimore 2, 2 Fue B.. Rechestes 4, N. I, Soames: &. 
a June Nel- . F. Wadsworth, rown .. Wichita. 
son, con APSA. Sse Sherk n Road, Chicago 40, Kans. West: John Wippert, 12938 E. Kerr- 
PSA Services Illinois. wood St.. El Monte. Calif. wvosts Al 
Judging, Servico—Mrs. Pauline Bodle, 58 ne, 5022—50th Ave. S.W., Seattle 16. 
Camera Clubs—Fred W. Fix Jr, FPSA, 5956 Spring Brook Road, Morristown, N. J. 


Sheridan Rd., Chicago 40, Il. 

Club Bulletin Advisory Service—Henry W. 
Barker, FPSA, 392 ope St., Glenbrook, 
Conn. 

National Lectures—Drake Beleney, APSA, 
50 Valley Road, Montclair, N. J 

Recorded Lectures——Chas. L. Martin, Rte. 3, 
Box 779, Excelsior, Minn 


T R. B. Horner, APSA, 2921 Cassia, 
Boise, Idaho 
International Exchange Exhibits—East: Ed- 


mund Mayer. 20 Metropolitan Oval. New 
York 62. N. Y. Central: Wilson Shorey, 


APSA. 809 Putnam Bldg.. Davenport. lowa. 
West: Oliver Rockwog, 5244 Lathrop St., 
Los Angeles 32, Calif 

e 


Division Services 


Color Division 
Veterans Hospital Slide-Getter Sets—M 
Jean Edgcumbe, 40 Frankland Road, Roch: 
ester 17, N. ¥ 
Exhibition Slide 
Wohltman, 120 Gale 


Sets—East: Mrs. Gertrude 


Place, New York 63, 
New York. Mid-West: Don J. Henle » saee 
Procter St., Port Arthur, Texas. W 
Claire Webster, 2 Hillcrest Court, kh 
5. Calif. (Incl. Canada, Alaska & Hawaii.) 
Slide Set Directory— Miss Grace Custer, 3420 
N. Meridian, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Coler Slide Circuits—J fpeiden Lowery, 
Rte. 1. Box 135, Davis, Cali 


56 Printed by the O’Brien Suburban Press, Norwalk. 


Photo pay! Woeorkshop—Jack L. Kenner, 
gees. Ss olmes Run Pkwy., Alexandria, 


FRSA, Tae 


Calif. 


Service—Merle S. Ewell, 
1422 Went 48th St., Los Angeles 62, 


Motion Picture Division 
Film Library—John J. Lioyd, APSA, 355 
Colorado P1., Long Beach 14, Calif. 


Tape Library—Markley L. Pepper, 3620 New- 
ton St., Denver 11, Colo. 


Nature Division 


sgeqrastecs Slide Sets — East: eemen E. 

eber. Bowmansville. Pa. West: Bernard G. 
paren APSA, 1781 Hollyhill Lane. Glen- 
dora, Calif. 


Exhibition Slide Sets—George Clemens, 
APSA, Route 4, McConnelsville, Ohio. 


Print Sets—George Bepweter, 2236 N. Bu- 
chanan St., Arlinaen 7, Va. 


Librarian — Albert E. Cooper, 5010 N. 36th 
St.. Omaha 11, Neb. 

Hospital Project—Send slides to Chas. 
Green, APSA, 19261 Linda Vista. Ave., ass 
Gatos, Calif. 


Veterans tal Slide-Getter 
Jean Edgecumbe Groff, Y 40 Frankiond 
Road, Rochester 17, N. 

Nationa! Club Slide 1d Mrs. Irma 
Louise Rudd, APSA, 1602 S. Catalina, Redon- 
do Beach, Calif. 


Club Print Circuits—Edmund V. Mays. 20 
Metropolitan Oval, New York 62, N. Y. 


Print Ex List—E. G. tie By 1505 
College yoy 24 Wis. 


Club Print Judging Service—West: Don. E 

Haasch, 3085 Teton St., Boise. Idaho. East: 

— B. Porter, 2107 Sixth St., Palmetto, 
a. 

international Club Print 

— M. Carpenter, 99 Orange 


fo Conn. 
Portfolio of Portfolios — Mrs. Gretchen M. 
Wippert ABSA. 12237 E. Kerrwood St., El 


— Cal 
Saion Practices—Alfred W. Hecht, Hotel St. 
a Clark & Henry Sts., Brooklyn 1, 


p Shai Instruction : : Fee B. Spriggs, 
Livingston Manor, N. 

Print potty — Miss Catherine 
Coursen, 223 Prospect St., E. Orange, N. J. 


Stereo Division 


Club Slide Circuits—Roland S. Stroup, 142 
N. E. Home, Bartlesville, Okla 

National Club Stereo ition—E. K. 
Metzdorf. 2222 Pennsylvania, Topeka. Kan. 
lub Slide Circu Robert Somers, 1440 

Ave., Port Credit, Ontario. 

Local Programs—Haroild Johnson, APSA, 
661 Merton Rd., Apt. 3, Detroit 3, Mich. 
Traveling Salon — Paul S. Darnell, 411 S. 
ewood Rd., S. Orange, N. J. 


Sets—Henry H. Erskine, 
AT A, 1282 Sherwood Rd., Highland Park, 
Marjorie Griffin, 4020 Nor- 


titien— 
t., Stam- 


Club Serv 


ices— 
bourne Rd., Louisville 7, Ky 
PSA JOURNAL 
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Allen, Urban M 
Arrietta, Dr. J. H 
Atwater, Cecil B 


Baltaxe, Harry 
Barrett, Nestor 
Bauer, Ruth 
Bennett, Ruth S 
Billingham, Robt. and Carol 
Blackie, Kenneth | 
Bodine, Aubrey 
Bone, Walter J. Jr 
Bourne, Edward H 
Boyse, Robert E 
Broman, Louise K 
Brown, Earle W 
Brundage, Paul 
Bush, Mayme 


Buxton, Eugenia 


Hal .8:35, 
Cismondi, Ed 
Cooke, Esther 
Current, Ira B 
Cushman, Geo. W 1:51, 

7:44, 8:40, 9:44, 10:45, 11 


Custer, Grace 


Carstens, 


.3:25, 6:27, 9:27, 


D 


Dance, L. A 
Daniels, James 
DeWitt, Erma 
DeWolf, Nic holas 
Dieter, Charles F 
Doar, Harriet 
Dunnigan, L. B 


Eaton, George 
Einhaus, C. G 
Ensenberger, H. ] 


F 


Fish, John .. 3:26, 
Fishbein, Leo I 
Floyd, Oscar 


Frost, Rex 


9:20, 9:28, 


G 


Gallup, Howard F 
Gibbons, Peter 
Gibson, H. Lou 
Goff, Othel 


ee 
Acutance or Resolution 


After The Big ‘A’ And The Big ‘F’. . 


Animation Questions and Answers. . 


Are Contests Necessary? 
Around The World In 80 Minutes. . 


58 


2:41, 5:43 


43, 
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4:16 
4:43 

12:33 
6:46 

12:47 

10:27 


6:49 


8:30 
12:36 
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The revolutionary new Graflex 1000 Shutter of the Super 
that 
admits more light in less time . . . at any aperture . . . at all 
speeds from 1/2 to 1/1000th second! Result: extraordinary 
action-stopping ability. 


Speed Graphic camera has a unique “‘orbital action’ 


Years in development, paralleling such emulsion advances 
as Royal X Pan, Anscuchrome, and the new Polaroid 3000 
Film, this significant between-the-lens breakthrough makes 
the most of these faster, more critical materials. Its orbital 
action cuts more accurate, sharper “slices of light’’—pro- 
ducing crisp, ghost-free images. With electronic flash the 
Graflex 1000 Shutter is accurately synchronized at all speeds 
up to and including 1/1000th second; with “M” type flash 
lamps, it is accurately synchronized at all speeds up to and 
including 1/750 second. The Super Speed Graphic camera 
complete with 135mm Optar lens in Graflex 1000th Shutter 
costs little more than an ordinary camera with between-the- 
Lens Shutter—only $449.50. 

Other applications of this significant shutter development 
are planned, but fittingly, its introduction is to those to 
whom the best means the most—to 4x5 photographers. 











UNIQUE ORBITAL ACTION of 
new Graflex 1000th Second 
shutter provides a smooth 
start-open-sweep around the 
bend-return without camera- 
jarring, damaging shock or 
bounce. The usual start-stop- 
reverse of the conventional 
shutter is eliminated. 


For full details on this greatest 
camera-and-shutter advance in 
years, get free Super Speed 
Graphic foider at your Grafiex 
dealer or write Dept. M-129, 
Grafiex, inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
A subsidiary of General Pre- 
cision Equipment Corporation. 
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KODAK CINE SCOPEMETER 


CAMERA, TURRET £/1.9 $99.50 a \ Ww \ 
te Thies se Va = 
; ' 


¢ Exposure-meter pointer is visible in Teg" 
viewfinder. Turning a dial while view- \ 
ing scene positions the pointer and ’ i A ‘se 
sets the lens automatically. 
Built-in Type A and Skylight filters. 
Smooth-turning turret for normal, 
wide-angle, and telephoto scenes. 
Fast £/1.9 lens system. 
Telescopic viewfinder shows all three 
lens fields. Eyepiece adjusts to in- 
dividual eye requirements. 
Automatic footage-meter reset. 
New, easier film-loading mechanism. 





AUTOMATIC KODAK CINE SHOW- 

TIME PROJECTOR, A20 $137.50 
Threads itself right onto the take-up 
reel — automatically. 


New high-lumen lamp shows super- 
brilliant movies up to 5 feet wide. 


Forward, reverse, ‘stilis,’’ power 
rewind. 

400-foot reel capacity. 

Permanently lubricated. 


Prices ore list. include Federal Tox, and 
ere subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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